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SIR FRANCIS ENDETH HIS SERMON. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
“And now, my clerks who go in fur or 
feather 
Or brighter scales, I bless yo: all. Be true 
To your true Lover and Avenger, whether 
By land or sea ye die the death undue. 
Then proffer man your pardon; and together 
Track him to Heaven, and see his heart 
made new. 


“From long ago one hope hath in me thriven, 
Your hope, mysterious as the scented May: 
Not to Himself your titles God hath given 
In vain, nor only for our mortal day. 
0 doves! how from The Dove shall ye be 
driven? 
O darling lambs! ye with The Lamb shall 
play.” — Century. 


— _--- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The serious illness of Hon. George F. 
Hoar, our life-long friend and revered co- 
worker for equal suffrage, causes the 
deepest anxiety. The newspapers report 
4relapse which gives little hope of his re- 
covery. Butitis hard to believe that so 
vigorous a mind, so warm a heart, and so 
clear a moral purpose can leave us 80 
suddenly, While there is life there is 
hope. Certainly there never was a time 
When the State and the nation so needed 
his continued presence and wise counsel. 


-_-- 


One of the most striking and impressive 
features of this memorable Grand Army 
Week in Boston, devoted to the stirring 
Memories of the war for the Union, was 
the Ar my Nurses’ Reception, in the splen- 
did Memorial Hall of the Massachusetts 
State louse. Here, surrounded by the 
tattered regimental flags that adorned the 
Walls, were gathered women who, more 
than forty years ago, in camp and hos- 
Pital, had cheered and cared for the 
Wounded, sick and dying soldiers on the 
battlefields of the Republic. 





Clara Barton, the founder and presiding 
genius of the Red Cross, welcomed every 
guest with her accustomed grace and 
suavity. Mrs. Fanny T. Hazen, of Cam- 
bridge, the newly elected president of the 
National Army Nurses’ Association, Mrs. 
Addie L. Ballou, its retiring president, Dr. 
Laura A. C. Hughes, president of the Span- 
ish War Nurses’ Association and the officers 
of the Women’s Relief Corps were there. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the organizer of 
the Western Women’s Sanitery Commis- 
sion, was unavoidably absent. Put that 
day she had received the greetings of 
more than a hundred veterans of the U. 
S. Grant Post of Chicago, at her home in 
Melrose. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, author 
of The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
also unable to be present, sent from her 
summer home in Rhode Island the follow- 
ing touching letter: 

OAK GLEN, MELVILLE STATION, | 
Newport, R. I., AuG. 15, 1904, | 
My Dear Mrs. Dyer: 

I wish sincerely that I could respond in 
person to the invitation of the Old Army 
Nurses for Aug. 17. This letter is intend- 
ed to convey to them, through your kind 
introduction, a message of loving greet- 
ing from one who envied their service in 
the tield, and who greatly honors their 
record on the page of our country’s his- 
tory. ‘The functions of the present week 
will recall to them many painful pictures 
of the distant past, the terrible battlefield, 
the grim sights and sounds of the field 
hospital. But it should also recall to 
them the joy of their faithful service, of 
the sufferings mitigated by their mioistra- 
tions, the fainting spirits revived and 
cheered by their tender sympathy. Ail 
honor, say I, to these women who stood 
by their country in her sorest need, en- 
during much fatigue and privation in 
their own persons, but counting these as 
nothing in comparison with the reward 
of being accounted “good and faithful 
servants,’ wortby of the great trust com- 
mittedto them, Saluting you and all of 
them with affection, I remain, 

Yours, unwillingly absent, 
JuLiA WaArD Howe, 


= —--— 


Mrs. Micah Dyer and Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride were warmly congratulated. 
Governor and Mrs Bates, Lieutenant- 
Govervor Guild, Mrs. John C. Black, Mr. 
J. B. Hubbell, long associated with Miss 
Barton in her work, and Henry B. Black- 
well, were among those present. The 
ushers, members of the Sons of Veterans 
and the Daughters of Veterans, had great 
difficulty in keeping the line moving. 
Sergeant-at-Arms David T. Remington 
having argued with the nurses for shak- 
ing hands too freely, became almost 
speechless when he beheld several of 
them not only shaking hands, but kissing 
the old veterans, who reciprocated with 
both Jips and arms as far as the limited 
space would permit. Mrs. Margaret Ham- 
ilton, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Army Nurses, was especially warmly 
greeted by those who had been recipients 
of her benison in the old days. When 
reprimanded by the sergeant-at-arms, 
Mrs. Hamilton said that kissing had not 
been tabooed in the general orders against 
hand-shakiog, and that she, for one, in- 
tended to kiss all her boys, guard-house 
or not. 


“If I could be young once more, | would 
be glad to do the work again,” said one. 
“lam glad to shake hands, for it may be 
for the last time,’’ said another. 


ad 


Shortly before the reception the nurses 
had their pictures taken on the Bowdoin 
Street side of the State House. Miss 
Clara Barton and Mrs. John C. Black 
were in the group. 


A pleasing feature was the recital of an 
original poem, by Miss Frances Bartlett of 
Boston, concerning the battlefields of the 
United States. Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson 
sent one hundred bouquets to the nurses, 
which were distributed by Mrs. Jennie G. 
Moseley and Mrs. Lillian TT. Nutting. 
The Spanish war nurses carried their Red 
Cross tlag. A delegation from the Nurses’ 
Training School of the Charlestown Even- 
ing High School were also present, as 
well as nurses from the City and Massa- 
chusetts General Hospitals. 





—-e 


For hoursa double column of visitors 
passed steadily into the inner hall, around 
which in a circle sat eighty aged women, 
who smiled in cheery response to the greet- 





ings of a younger generation. It was a 
most thrilling and inspiring occasion. 





The many friends of Mrs, Mary E. Hag- 
gart, formerly of Indiana, wlll hear 
of her death, on Aug. 10, at California, 
Pa., with heartfelt regret. Previous to 
the failure of her health in 1893, Mrs. 
Haggart had been for many years a prom- 
inent and able worker for woman suffrage, 
A sketch of her life and labors will appear 
later, 


—_—— 


The lecture iv the Old South Course for 
young people, Boston, on ‘‘Dorothea Dix 
and her Errands of Mercy,”’ by Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, has been postponed until 
Sept. 7. The lecture on Aug. 24 will be 
by Pres. Booker T. Washington on “Gen. 
Armstrong and the Hampion Institute.”’ 

-_—--_ —_ 


THE WOMAN’S SHARE. 


It was the day of the great parade 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The big and jovial Massachusetts mem- 
ber, ‘‘waiting for bis Post to come 
along,’’ who for an hour had been cor- 
dially greeting the marching comrades 
and lifting his hat as the flag passed by, 








stepped up to the long-suffering police- | 


man in 
crowd, 


charge of that section of the 
and said with an indescribable 
drawl, ‘‘Say, you don’t want to be fussy 
to-day—we own the town.”’ 

All the week they have owned the town 
—the veterans, who with wives and sis- 
ters, daughters and sons, have rallied 
from nearly every State and Territory, 
and, as the JouURNAL goes to press, they 
are still in possession. 

It is estimated that there were 25,634 


veterans in line and half a million people | 


on the streets on the day of the parade, 
It took five hours for the line to pass a 
given point and from 8 A. M, until 5 P. 
M. there were drums beating and groups 
of veterans moving. 

Meetings of the various organizations 
comprising the Civil War contingent, re- 
unions, camp-fires, receptions, entertain- 
ments and excursi:ns have filled the 
week brimming over. 

Boston has resolved itself into a royal 
welcome. It has blossomed out in red, 
white, and blue. It bas transformed at 
night the historic Common and Public 
Garden into a magic realm of changing 
light. It has unlocked its old cemeteries 
and opened the doors to its art and other 
treasures. It has been lavish of hospi- 


_ tality, of entertainment and, best of all, 


of personal service. 

In all the gathering and greeting the 
women have bornea share, A morestrik- 
ing object lesson regarding the relation of 
the distinctively feminine to the distinct- 
ively masculine could not be devised than 
has been afforded here this week. In one 
place were gathered the soldiers who 
marched and fought. In auother the 
women nurses who followed them to field 
and hospital to succor and to save. On 
one afternoon, to be long remembered as 
historic, these aged women were gathered 
under the dome of the State’s beautiful 
memorial hall, and giveo their meed of 
honor. Otber dauntless girls of ‘61, 
banded together under various names as 
‘‘anxiliaries,’? met, and planned to aid the 
veterans and to perpetuate the principles 
for which they served and suffered. The 
Daughters as well as the Sons had their 
meetings. 

The woman’s clubhouse was freely 
opened as a haven of rest. The various 
patriotic organizations of women kept 
The Woman’s Relief Corps 
of Boston and vicinity served thousands 
of free luncheons to the women delegates 
and veterans. The Boston Floral Emblem 
Society turned the Girls’ Latin School 
building into a place of welcome, and 
served light refreshment. Every forenoon 
buttonhole bouquets were here distributed 
tothe veterans. Marching men broke 
ranks theday of the parade to secure them, 
and stepped more proudly because of the 
flowers they wore. Here and there, as 
one fell by the way exhausted, he was 
borne by sturdy young men of the Red 
Cross to the rear, where the women 
purses of the Spanish war, under Dr. 
Laura A. C. Hughes, ministered to his 
needs, 

As the column marched and on, 
with flags flying, drums beating, and 
bands playing—all the insignia of war—it 
came to the white stands built here and 
there in front of the solid wall of specta- 
tors, where cold lemonade was offered 
free. Here all day long devoted women 
proved their title clear to the name they 
bear. For who but temperance women, 


open house, 


on 





Christian women could serve and smile— 
real smiles from the heart — while their 
laundered white dresses grew bedraggled 
half way to the waist. When the column 
moved slowly, the hot, thirsty men could 
easily secure the coveted cooling drink, 
but when it was hurried on there was not 
time. Then it was I saw a radiant-faced 
woman take a dipper of lemonade in 
one hand and a small tin cup in the 
other. go out beside the men and serve 
them one after another, stepping back- 
ward herself as they marched until 
her dipper was empty. 

Despite the prophecies of alarmists and 


the theories of faddists, men will be men | 


aud women will be women to the end of 
time. 


‘Seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself."’ 


It is because they are unlike, because | 


of the differentiation of service to the 
State, that they should have equal oppor- 
tunity, equal rights, and equal protection 
under the flag. F. M, A. 


GERMAN NEWS ITEMS. 


On the second of June the conference 
of delegates of the ‘‘Fiee Union for Dress 
Reform’ was held at Dresden. The branch 
unions of nine (;erman cities were repre- 
sented. ‘The president gave a short re- 
view of the history of dress reform. The 
lirst unions for the purpose were founded 
at Berlin and Dresden in 1896; in 1901 a 
separation took place, some of the unions 
joining the German union for public 
hygiene; Dresden and Leipzig founded an 
indpendent union of their own which was 
afterwards joined by eight branch unions 
in Germany and Austria, by the “Ver- 
eeniging v. V. v. V ’’ of Holland, and the 
Health-Artistic Dress Union of England, 

The union of Progressive Women’s As- 
sociations had petitioned the minister of 
education in favor of a defense of corsets 
in the public schools. The minister an- 
swered that he had already directed the 
attention of the persons concerned to the 
question, by recommending to them a re- 
cent pamphlet on ‘‘How our Young Girls 
Ought to Dress,’’ and that he intended to 
continue his work in this line, 

Statistics for the last fiscal year show 
that the United States has gone consider- 
ably ahead of Germany in the production 
of beer. The general feeling in Germany 
is that this fact is due to the influence of 
the German temperance societies. It is 
of interest to note that the greatest 
stronghold of beer production and con- 
sumption, Bavaria, has taken a decisive 
step toward the abolition of, at least, its 
excessive use, by introducing temperance 
canteens in the army, (besides the beer 
canteens). ‘An officer’? contributes an 
article to the Frauenrundschau, in which 
he states that, though the soldiers are far 
from being temperance people, the con- 
sumption of strong drinks in the Russian 
army, too, is decreasing, and that a much 
stricter supervision is exercised by the 
commanding officers. Since 1840, when 
the King of Prussia, afterwards Emperor 
William the First, in his reorganization of 
the army, substituted coffee for the cus- 
tomary “morning cordial,’ alcoho! has 
been eliminated from the official bill of 
fare. Of course the men can buy beer or 
whiskey at the canteen for their money, 
but as soon as they appear to overdo, 
they are taken back to their quarters. 
There are already quite a number of regi- 
ments that have no alcoholic canteen at 
all, It is forbidden to take beer or whiskey 
along in the knapsacks on a march, and 
while the inbabitants of the villages where 
halts are made, will often offer the sol- 
diers not only water, but also beer and 
even wine out of a mistaken feeling of 
hospitality, the diet of the company will 
not allow the soldiers to accept as long as 
any hard work is still before them. And 
the reasonable part of the men decline 
without his intermission, because they 
know as well as the chief that they will 
do better without it, and it has been 
proved that at least 75 per cent. of the 
casualties occurring during a long march 
are due to the fatal influence of alcohol. 
Moreover, intoxication is not counted as 
a mitigating circumstance for misde- 
meanor in martial law, as unfortunately 
it still is in civil law in Germany. 

Several women hold professorships at 
Italian universities. In Rome Mrs. Paga 
no is professor of pbysics and chemistry, 
Mrs. Spezia of natural history, Mrs. Mon- 
tessori of hygiene and anthropology. At 
Pavia Mrs. Monti is private docent of 
comparative anatomy and physiology. At 
Bologna Mrs. Cattani is private docent of 
general pathology. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. SARAH PLATT DEcKER of Denver, 
Col., president of the General Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs, has been recently ap- 
pointed a member of the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

Mrs. CHARLES NETCHER, widow of the 
late proprietor of the Boston Store, in 
Chicago, Ill., has been elected president 
and treasurer of the corporation, and will 
manage the great business. 

Miss LEE Kv, the Chinese woman who 
has become a cattle queen in Arizona, ar- 
rived in San Francisco the other day en 
route for China, whither she is escorting 
| che ashes of her father, who died some 
| time ago, leaving her heir to extensive 
ranches in the Southwest. 





| MMe. Marie Koze has two memorials 
| which she prizes most highly. One is a 
program printed in gold letters on white 
satin of the songs she once sang before 
Queen Victoria, and the other is a beauti- 
fully executed testimonial given to her by 
a convict forger, when she sang to the in- 
mates of Auburn prison, New York. 


Mrs. Jutta WArp Hower, on Sunday, 
Aug. 14, drove in her simple one-horse 
“trap”? seven miles from her country 
home in South Portsmouth to speak at 
Chanpving Memorial Church, at Newport, 
R. 1. Her address was a plea in bebalf of 
the Newport Hospital. Mrs. Howe's ap- 
peal brought 5500 in the collection box. 


Miss Evizaberu C, PutTNAM has with- 
drawn from the trusteesbip of the Lyman 
Schoo! for boys and the Industrial School 
for girls in this State. For twenty-four 
years she has labored faithfully and given 
of herself unreservedly to promote the in- 
terests of these Mrs. Susan 
Cabot Lyman, of Waltbam, has been ap- 
pointed her successor. 
| Mrs. CuarLorre Pirrer, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., who bas an honorable rec- 
ord of fourteen years’ service as the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union State 
Superintendent of Work Among Railway 
Employees, was commissioned by Gov- 
ernor Bliss as a delegate to the World’s 
Curfew Congress, held at St. Louis on 
July 27. Mrs. Pittee is the author of a 
leaflet on the subject of curfew laws. 





schools, 


Miss MILLICENT L. SEARS, at the Me- 
chanics’ Fair next October, will explain 
to her audiences a new housekeeping 
plan, being a unique solution of the Do- 
mestic Question, viz., ‘‘Order meals by 
telephone,’’ with an explanation of the 
working of the Heat Retainer, by which 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, is 
enabled to supply ready-cooked hot meals 
at an hour’s notice. 


Mrs. MAry AvstTIN, of Independence 
Cal., has just finished a romance of South- 
ern California and Mexico which is to ap- 
pear serially in the Atlantic Monthly, begin- 
ning with September, under the title of 
“Isidro.’’ Mrs, Austin is also to publish, 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., tales of 
the California desert, collected under the 
title of *‘The Basket Woman.’’ Mary 
Austin is well known as the author of 
“The Land of Little Rain.’’ She was 
once a teacher in the Los Angeles Normal 
School, 

Mrs. GENEVA STRATTON-PORTER, of 
Geneva, Ind., has written a novel entitled 
*Freckles,’’ which will be issued simul- 
taneously in New York and I.ondon, by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. She is an Indi- 
ana woman and her new book is a story 
of Indiana life. It is to be profusely 
illustrated by E. Stetson Crawford, who 
was a favorite pupil of Whistler, and who 
is now spending some time in Indiana 
taking sketches from life for the book. 
Mrs. Porter is the author of a nature 
study, ‘*The Song of the Cardinal,’’ which 
is one of the successful books of the year. 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAw writes from Man- 
chester, Eng.: She, Susan B. Antho- 
ny, and Miss Lucy Anthony were the 
guests of Mrs. Nuthall, who has a very 
large place outside the city. ‘I cannot 
write you,’’ Miss Shaw says, ‘‘of the 
loveliness of the place nor the magnifi- 
cence of the house. To-morrow there are 
to be a luncheon and a garden party. 
From our windows we can see for miles 
over the country, or from another side 
see the woods and beautifully laid out 
gardens.’’ After leaving Manchester, Miss 
Shaw and Miss Anthony were to spend 
two days with the Bright family, and then 
goto Edinburgh. Great attentions were 
showered upon them while in London and 
England. Miss Shaw sailed for home on 
Aug 138 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 











THE ETRRNAL MOTHER TO THE BACH- 
ELOR MAID. 
Child!, poor child! So little and so weak! 
Lift your head and try to see 
Down the ages back of thee— 
Hear the ages speak! 


One life! Since first acknowledged 
good, 

Links o'erlapping endlessly, 

Embodied immortality — 

That is motherhood! 


Life! 


Life! All Life! Outspreading like a fan; 
But each line going back aud back 
Along the smoo.h, unbroken track 

W here motherhood began. 


Our Life! 
foe-- 
Brothers all by ties of blood 
Through our common motherhood 
A million years age! 


Blind child! 
dream ; 

We, the fountain; we, the source; 
We the guiders of the course 

Of the unbroken stream. 


Life! This world of friend and 


Child! We are the endless 


Rise! Now rise! Take your appointed place! 
Wise and strong as ne'er before-- 
Human, free, but all the more 

Ihe mother of the race! 


cum“~noae—_—_—_ 


THE “BACHELOR MAID’S” OBJECTIONS TO 
MARRIAGE. 


The Independent recently gave a most 
interesting statement by a young woman, 
holding a chair of something in some col- 
lege, of her reasons for refusing to marry. 

Her position is one of which we hear 
much from the educated girls of to-day; 
and which in its very revolt against certain 
features of our general concept of the 
married state, is a confession of weak- 
ness, 

One of the objections raised is not 
against marriage at all, but against house- 
work, The power of associative idea is 
great, and well known; yet it is still hard 
to comprehend how love, marriage, and 
maternity, things psychological and phys- 
iological, should be absolutely confused 
with a plain matter of industry; a trade 
which is open to maid, wife, or widow; 
bachelor, husband or widower. 

**T will not marry,”’ says the protesting 
modern woman,”’ because I do not wish 
to be a cook and chambermaid—or even 
to be a managing housekeeper. 1 prefer 
another business!”’ 

But marriage is not cooking—nor house- 
keeping. Marriage is a union of man and 
woman, primarily for the best rearing of 
children; and secondarily for the mutual 
happiness of the two, irrespective of chil- 
dren. By what long oversight have we 
allowed these two great purposes to be 
so unfortunately confounded with domes- 
tic industry that “to refuse to cook is 
held the same as to refuse wifehood and 
motherhood?” “I do not wish to cook— 
therefore I will not marry!’’ says the 
girl. There is no logic in this sentence, 
unless cooking and marrying are identical 
—and they are not. 

A man may make a wife of his house. 
keeper—if he likes; we usually criticize 
him for it. Also he may make a house- 
keeper of his wife—if she likes—but it is 
not in the marriage contract! No woman 
need follow this business unless she 
chooses. It is quite open to her to pro- 
vide other and different methods of con- 
tributing her share to the care of the 
family. 

**] do so hate to darn stockings!’’ cries 
the protesting modern wife. Protesting 
imbecile! Stockings—male or female— 
can be bought for twenty-five cents. The 
woman who can not earn twenty-five cents 
in the time it takes her to darn those 
stockings—all the darnings that go to one 
pair—is so feeble that she has no right to 
protest. 

There is no compulsion, iegal or moral, 
to make women do work they dislike—if 
they can do better. And if they can not 
do better they bave no right to complain 
—a self-respecting woman must do some 
work. This college professor was evi- 
dently able to do far better work; work 
of more value, and better paid. 

Why then did she refuse marriage on 
account of this unessential and unneces- 
sary condition of housework? Because 
she had not given her trained mind to the 
subject, and was not prepared to offer to 
the would-be husband a better proposi- 
tion than his. 

We ought not to blame men for expect 
ing us to work at home in the traditional 
manner, while we ourselves expect the 
same thing, and have nothing better to 
offer. Do we imagine that men—who do 
all the other kinds of work—are going to 
take hold of this old profession of ours, 
and improve it over our protesting heads? 

Is it not rather to our discredit that we 
carp at the limitations of the work we 





have so long kept limited, carpat the men 
who naturally expect us tv do it as we 
always have done, and fail to present any- 
thing better? 

If our attractive young professor bad a 
definite plan to propose, and was prepared 
to abide by it, and if her lover was sufli- 
ciently in love, something might have 
been arranged which would have included 
love and marriage and excluded house- 
work. The terms are not synonymous; 
and we should exert ourselves to prove 
this. I have known cases of very happy 
married peuple, with children, where both 
parents had professions of their own, and 
neither of them was a cook. 

In these days of rapid development, 
where so much is being done to make 
modern civilized industries of ‘‘the be- 
lated trades,’’ it seems particularly futile 
to give up marrying because of an aver- 
sion to housekeeping. Then comes the 
Bachelor Maid’s next objection—the sanc- 
tified brutality of married ‘life. Marivno 
Harland, in answering her, quite fails to 
get this point, and speaks only of chil- 
dren. Too many children are not desira- 
ble; the care of them—also a pitifully 
neglected profession—is a great burden to 
many women; but it was neither the bear- 
ing nor rearing of children which made 
the friend of the Bachelor Maid call ber 
married life ‘Hell.’ But granting that 
there are cases of that sort—and too many 
of them—it is no reason for not marrying! 
Because a shoe pinches, because many 
shoes pinch, must one then go barefoot? 

Some marriages are gloriously happy; 
some love has reverence and self-restraint, 
comradeship as well as passion; could not 
this refined and educated woman com- 
mand such? I do not underrate in the 
least’ the degradation, the misery, the 
ruin, which is so often found in “holy 
m4trimony’’; but that is no reason for not 
marrying! If nine tenths of our food is 
bad it is an excellent reason for bestirring 
ourselves to improve it; but no reason 
whatever for going without. 

There are many of our educated women, 
nowadays, who take this position; and it 
seems very like that of the angry child 
who cries, ‘I won’t eat my supper!” It 
is ‘“‘biting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face.’’ Then there is the objection to 
children, or at least to children too num- 
erous and undesired. That calls for a 
chapter by itself. Cc. FP. a, 
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A CERTAIN ATTITUDE TOWARD MATER- 
NITY. 


The ‘‘Bachelor Maid’’—and many other 
women to-day, mothers actual or potential 
or past, have assumed an attitude toward 
maternity which is so false, so feeble, so 
cowardly, that only the knowledge of our 
piteous history enables us to have patience 
with it. 

In the protest of this young woman 
against marriage we get the new note, 
sharp, clear, strong, and most disagree- 
able. 

The iron of long bondage has indeed en- 
ter ed our souls, if the eternal mother can, 
under any fear or loathing, abjure her 
motherhood. 

Yet this is what some women are doing 
to day; in the first fierce revolt against 
old injustice. The very magnitude of the 
sacrifice involved ought to be a conviuc- 
ing proof of our past misery, to those who 
underrate it. 

What we need most, to reclaim these 
piteously mistaken ones, is a clear appre- 
hension of the real nature and status of 
motherhood; and an equally clear one of 
the superficial, transient, wholly unneces- 
sary nature of their grounds of objection. 
Because, for a brief period of biological 
history, the human mother bas been in a 
state of subjection to the male of ber 
species, she has lost her splendid pride 
and consciousness of power, based on a 
maternal preéminence as old as life. 

Because, during this androcentric pe- 
riod, the man has been the active repre- 
sentative of race, has considered the child 
as his, and the woman merely as the 
means of ‘bearing him children’’—(a 
phrase of exquisite absurdity!) she has 
forgotten the real relation of mother to 
child—primal, indissoluble, unquestion- 
able, compared to which the relation of 
man to woman is of yesterday—shallow 
and fleeting. 

In the true perception of motherhood 
we see that she is the original and domi- 
nant factor; while the father, long a minor 
contributor, has only been the principal 
figure for a little while; and that only in 
his own mistaken assumption. 

No matter what he thought, no matter 
what he did, so long as life is boro on 
earth, the mother is the greater power in 
heredity. Her present position of rela- 
tive incapacity is due to her economic in- 
feriority—while he provides the neces- 
saries of life for her and for the child she 
naturally counts for less. In the human 
species, great as is heredity, environment 
and education are greater— and these pow- 
ers the man has wholly assumed. The 
environment, domestic and social, he 
chooses and makes; and the education— 





although the mother administers it during 
infavcy—is the result of social progress | 
made by him. 

Thus iv immediate external fact the 
father is in the place of power; and the 
mother, impressed by this, does not real- 
ize that under it all she is still the main 
factor. Therefore—seeing the pain and 
shame of ber recent subjection, and not 
seeing the unquenchable glory of her 
original position, the modern woman re- 
nounces that which is hers by right, be- 
cause it kas been wrongly claimed as his. 
She fears the physical risk and suffering 
of childbearing—not seeing that these are 
but the results of her pitiful position and 
its false habits—thbat to the free, strong, 
natural woman they areas nothing. 

To think, that in a race whose daunt- 
less courage has met and conquered so 
many perils; the dominant race on earth; 
the female should cringe and retreat be- 
fore a simple tunctional process common 
to all creation!—and not only a process, 
but the process for which she is especially 
built! As human beings men and women 
do not differ—the spcial processes are 
open to them equally; but as avimals, 
male and female, she is made for mother- 
hood; and to be afraid of it is contempt- 
ible. 

Then, to justify her fear, she points to 
the ghastly facts of life about ys; to ma- 
ternity undesired—forced upon an un- 
willing woman; to the exhaustion, the 
care, the ceaseless effort, the physical 
agony—disease, death—and says she has 
cause to fear! Now, if one were a cower- 
ing temale savage in the Australian bush 
—this would be true, She is still in the 
position of helpless victim. Butan Amer- 
ican woman college professoris not. Has 
she not the knowledge of her power, her 
right, her duty as mother, to protect her? 
Is she going to be knocked down and 
beaten? Is she to marry some Kaffir, or 
brutal peasant? There is something sur- 
prising in the picture of a full grown, 
healthy, educated modern woman being 
afraid of what the gentleman she might 
marry might do to her! Our ‘‘new wo- 
man,’’ with all ber rapid and beautiful 
progress, does not realize her own power, 
The mistaken man, understanding noth. 
ing of the new development, says to her, 
‘| do not approve of what you are doing. 
If you do this I will not marry you, 
Choose between Love—Home—Mother- 
hood—and a career.’’ And the poor 
thing thought she had to—and chose the 
career. The choice is not necessary. 

The woman—fully awake, strong, wise, 
and beautiful, having ordered the indus- 
tries now ‘‘domestic’’ so that they no 
longer confine ber to the house, having 
ordered the care and training of children 
so that it is no longer an overwhelming 
and often unsuccessful task, but a well- 
understood and splendidly handled pro- 
fession; doing her share in the social du- 
ties and taking her share of the social 
rights and privileges—is still the woman— 
the eternal mother. Her gainas a human 
being is no loss to her womanhood, but a 
thousandfold added attraction. Men will 
not lovethem? Whom will they love then 


—when all women are like that? 
Cc. P. G. 
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SOCIAL HEREDITY. 

Some there are, specially endowed, who 
do great work for the world as individuals 
without contributing to the stock by phys- 
sical heredity. This social heredity is 
the more valuable of the two. We may 
steadily inherit our flesh and bones from 
thousands of devoted mothers, and remain 
monkeys! 

The human gain — knowledge, arts, 
crafts, inventions, discoveries—these are 
taught, not born to us, These are the 
social inheritance, a psychological trans- 
mission that does not wait for the slow 
accretion of generations, but leaps from 
brain to brain and lifts an age in the time 
it takes to rear one child. 

If we had to choose, if the one excluded 
the other, if some had to be mothers like 
queen bees, and the rest workers, co- 
mothers in truth, yet personally sterile; 
then there are more and more of us who 
would prefer to lift the world to nobler 
heights rather than to fill it with food for 
guns. 

Napoleon’s measure of motherhood was 
@ poor one; men are not made merely to 
kill and be killed. But what our modern 
women ought to realize is that the greater 
includes the less; that to be a full human 
being by no means prevents, but espe- 
cially requires, being a healthy animal too. 

We women, long accustomed to sacrifice 
and denial, having been required up to this 
time to give up all social functions for the 
sake of our physical ones, are now, in the 
large joy of being human, giving up the 
physical for the sake of the social. 

But it is so needless! I do not mean 
that in certain personal cases, and notably 
in the first steps of the woman’s move- 
ment, it was needless; many a glorious 
woman has suffered and renounced in her 
personal life that she might serve the world. 


man as an inferior, and refuses to accord 





But it is no longer necessary, nor advis. 


| out well. 


able. We need to have our free, human, 
women mothers, successful mothers, too, 
in order to encourage the ultra and exclu- 
sively maternal women to be human, too, 
We need to incorporate the racial gain in 
the living stock, through body as well as 
brain, through mothers as well as fathers. 
We need to lift all women from their dull 
inertia and hasten the progress of man- 
kind—the spectacle of splendid women, 
vigorous, beautiful, intelligent, indepen- 
dent, able, respected citizens, and happy 
mothers, too. 
CHARLUTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 











WRONGS TO WOMEN REACT ON MEN. 

Governor John P. Altgeld ina book just 
published, **The Cost of Something for | 
Nothing,” states in the chapter ‘‘Wrong | 
Done to Women:”’ | 

‘The conditions necessary to reach the | 
highest development in this world, for | 
either man or woman, are independence 
and absolute equality of rights. This is 
the essence of justice, and the highest civ- | 
ilization is impossible where these condi- 
tions do not exist. Neither man nor wo- 
man can become really great while the 
otber is kept subordinate. And the dif- 
ferent peoples of the earth rank on the 
scale of progress according to the treat- 
ment their women receive. Their condi- 
tion is the lowest among the savages and 
barbarians, where they are compelled to 
do all the drudgery and to wait on their 
lords and masters as slaves; and it is the 
highest in the United States of America, 
where they possess the greatest degree of 
independence and equality of rights ever 
accorded women. 

‘Men are gradually discovering that 
they cannot deprive women of equal rights 
without suffering themselves, They pay 
the penalty of occupying a lower grade of 
civilization. The man who treats a wo- 





her justice, cannot attain the highest 
estate in this life. He stands on too low 
a plane. There is no man living who 
holds a commission which authorizes him 
to sit in judgment on the rights of wom- 
en. Woman has precisely the same title 
and right to independence and equality 
before the law that man has, Both hold 
title from the same source. She bas just 
as much right to sit in judgment on man, 
and limit his sphere and his actions, as he 
has to limit hers. Therefore, any attempt 
by man to deny woman independence or 
equality of rights is simply the assertion 
of brute force. Brute force degrades 
those who succeasfully use it. Every 
time it is resorted to there is a reaction 
toward the brute creation. The story of 
the wrongs done to woman is as old as 
time, and the blight and curse of it has 
followed man through centuries.”’ 
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MRS. BOOTH, “THE LITTLE MOTHER.” 

General and Mrs. Booth have a private 
income which is sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of their home, therefore all their 
earnings —and the income from Mrs. 
Booth’s lectures alone is represented by 
many thousands a year—go toward one of 
the greatest of all American charities, a 
charity of no denomination and as broad 





as the universe. It means a helping hand 
held out to the starving, the sinful, the 
homeless, but chief of all to the prisoner. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth’s whole heart is 
in her labors, you feel it in her eager face, 
her earnest words, 

“Our work must begin before a man 
leaves prison,’’ she says. ‘It is useless 
to wait till liberty is his and then ask him 
to lead a clean, upright life. A man in 
prison can show what he is made of, True, 
it calls for bravery and steadfastness; but 
if it is in him it will come out, and liberty 
will find him the better for the training. 
When the prison doors open and a man 
walks out to freedom, it is to face a world 
which has changed and friends who have 
lost faith in him, or utter homelessness. 
He is often so unnerved and so unfit to 
face the old busy everyday life that he 
must go where he can find for a little time 
infinite faith and infinite patience. Then 
the door of Hope Hall, a big, pleasant, 
cheerful country home, is opened to him. 
It is a home presided over by a map and 
his wife, who are splendidly fitted to cheer 
and direct. Even their little children 
wield an influence which awakens a man 
to new energies and new hopes. To many 
of our men it is the only true home they 
have ever known, After a few weeks of 
sojourn at Hope Hall, where they become 
strengthened physically and mentally for 
the test of beginning life afresh, our men 
go out into the world. We have hundreds 
of men and women in league with us 
everywhere who are willing to choose 
their employees from Hope ball. They 
know the past, that is the greatest safe- 
guard. There is no fear of a terrible 
secret being set free at some moment to 
cost a workman his position and set him 
adrift on the world. 

**People ask me what per centage turn 





In 1902, of one hundred and 


seventy-one men we tested in our Western 
Hope Hall and placed in positions, Only 
thirty proved unsatisfactory. Every. 
where in my travels about our continent, 
I meet our men, striving nobly inal! walks 
of life to iive down the past. Many of 
them have become reunited with their 
families, bave taken their places again gt 
the head of a happy home, are Winning 
the respect and faith of a comm inity, 
Not a few are back with old emp! 'yers, 
making good the promise to turn over g 
new leaf. Sometimes I am asked, ‘Is the 
work worth while?’ Then I think of tojj. 
worn hands which have gripped mine 
of the earnest, glowing faces I have | oked 
into, of gratitude spoken and uns; oken, 
and can only answer, ‘It is worth while.’ 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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DEPRAVED CHILDREN. 

It seems incredible that we should be 
able to call any little human creature by 
such an opprobrious name, but the daily 
testimony of my eyes and ears leaves me 
no other adjective whereby to designate 
throngs of laughing, happy boys aud girls, 
whose shrill voices penetrate like arrows, 
as they use oaths and language which is 
often unspeakable. 

We are ever anxious for the pliysical 
comfort of the little ones. Tenement laws 
seek to provide clean and wholesome 
lodgings—philanthropy busies itself ip 
clothing them—the State is earnestly 
active in building schools—the church sets 
apart hours and days and willing men and 
women to provide for their spiritual 
wants; but there is a mass of well-clothed, 
well-sheltered children who are clean 
neither in thought nor speech, and lack 
reverence for any law human or divine, 
who seem to be beyond all these influ. 
ences. 

What can we do to save them? Their 
elders are often afraid of them, and the 
police are powerless to enforce any lawful 
restraint. Why should bright-faced lads 
from ten to fourteen combine under the 
control of the first turbulent comrade 
who defies decency and the law, and “in 
the twinkling of an eye’’ become a 
‘‘gang,’’ dangerous to peace and injurious 
to private property? 

The injuries inflicted by these knots of 
unprincipled children, who may for a 
large part go to church looking like the 
most dutiful little Christians on Sunday 
mornings, can only be guessed at. The 
boy who flung a stone which has left a 
suffering woman a long time in_ pain, 
hovering on the brink of the grave, proves 
to be an infant of only six years, against 
whom her sorrowipg husband will not ap- 
pear. [The group of wayside playfeilows, 
not ragged or unkempt, but well clothed 
and able to read and write easily, taking 
into their idle heads to attack an open 
car, recently imperilled the lives of fifty 
people, and made such a vigorous assault 
that the motorman was forced to carry 
them out of danger with speed beyond 
the law’s permission, ‘*Whom shall | ar- 
rest?’’ asks the policeman, standing before 
fifteen or twenty boys whom he cannot 
control. 

What shall we expect from the matur- 
ity of a géneration of boys and girls who 
cannot be excused on the score of igno- 
rance, when they control a city block on 
which they live? In close vicinage to our 
most dignified citizens, the cleanly pave 
ments and doorsteps are made filthy by 
defacing remnants of food and torn débris 
of all sorts, and are scrawled over, in the 
bold, clear handwriting which our schools 
are proud to teach, with words and sen- 
tences which cannot be printed on a re 
spectable page. 

Tentative schemes—boys’ clubs, girls’ 
guilds, all sorts of kindly attempts car- 
ried out with more or less success by self- 
sacrificing philanthropists—accomplish 4 
measure of good, but there is an under- 
lying, awful cause for this disrespect to 
law and defiance of individual remon- 
strance, which is so far undiscovered. 
What causes this astonishing familiarity 
with evil, and the unchecked desire to in- 
jure the property of others? Why should 
the smiling lips of children of both sexes, 
unprovoked by any irritating cause, usé 
the profane and indecent speech of hard- 
ened criminals? 

It comes to a point of grave alarm for 
the safety of our large cities when its it- 
habitants have reason to fear the childrev 
in their midst. Since the schools até 
closed, the state of a majority of the 
streets which cross the humbler avenues, 
even those whose barred doors and wil- 
dows tell that they are the abode of those 
who claim the best that New York cat 
give, is a revelation. 

Surely it is demonstrated that all the 
mass of knowledge contained in tle many 
volumes to be seen under the arms of I 
turning pupils alter the last hour of 
school was ended, have failed to raise thé 
standard of their morals or impart ideas 
of justice, respect, or reverence for de 
cency or the rights of others, Neatly- 
dressed boys froia ten to fourteen trouped 
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home from the school in my vicinity, 
some proudly bearing tokens of good 
standing in their classes, to rush out an 
hour later to upset the cans of ashes and 
garbage standing on cleanly sidewalks, 
throw balls against the front doors and 
sides of dwellings, and point every diver- 
sion with evil words. 

To my personal knowledge, a very or- 
derly and quiet neighborhood has been so 
invaded and rendered disagreeable, and in 
a sense unsafe, that, finding the precinct 
police unable or unwilling to help them, 
a petition has been circulated to the high- 
est authority, claiming protection. Yet a 
looker-on recognizes the sad fact that it 
would take an army as great as that which 
Japan is pouring into Mancburia to guard 
all the places so tormented. And were 
they arrested, where and how should 
groups of a dozen or more youths and 
children be punished? 

Away back of it all, there is some vital, 
most alarming origin for this strange per- 
yersion of youthful activity of body and 
mind. A devoted sister caring for her 
orphaned brother, in order to keep him 
from being out too late in the evening, 
required him to go to bed at eight o'clock. 
He was angry and remonstrated. Later, 
she stopped at his door to try to bid hima 
pleasant good night, and found that he 
pad hanged himself, and had been dead 
perhaps an hour. A mother requiring 
her pretty schoolgirl daughter to stay at 
home at night, missed her at bedtime; 
she had drowned herself rather than be 
restrained. Whatever things like this 
point to, is the origin of the lawlessness 
which is beyond our conception until we 
see it in demonstration, as it were en 
MASS. 

A vehement, disobedient, or disrespect- 
ful child, seen alone in a nursery, dis- 
tresses us and gives us gloomy forebod.- 
ings for its future, but when opportunity 
arises to see the same spirit abroad in the 
highways and in practice by groups full 
of the strength of combination, we begin 
to catch a glimpse of what it is to have a 
child’s wil! bent on rebellion and its mind 
set on evil and destruction. It would 
seem that, given a case in which a gentle 
lady kindly asked yelling girls to leave 
her steps because an ill person could not 
sleep, the children would go away without 
hesitation. Yet I have seen three such 
children, one day to be women and moth 
ers, who met the request with abusive 
derision, and at Jast requiring a man to 
be placed as sentry to keep them off, they 
merely retreated to the opposite side of 
the street, where they stood making 
grimaces and calling the guardian bad 
names. And these were good-looking lit 
tle girls, weli dressed, pretty ribbons in 
their hair, and generally representing a 
comfortable and protected childbood. 

That the home is at fault is perhaps 
only too certain, but there is also a dread 
possibility that the long hours in school 
are devoid of all moral influence beyond 
obedience to school discipline, enforced 
without resort to principle as a basis. 
Development of character—iacentive to 
gentle courtesy, to respect of the rights 
and property of others, of the safety of 
life and limb of those who are in their 
way—do not form part of that forcing 
system which furnishes too acute brains 
with the means of making money. ‘‘To 
write a good hand, to be quick at figures,”’ 
80 as to earn three to five dollars a week, 
seems the desire of the pupils; to require 
accuracy, order, perfect drill,and machine- 
like recitation, seems the ambition of the 
teacher, plus a generous modicum of in- 
fused patriotism, meaning readiness to 
cheer the flag and sing ‘‘My Country, ’tis 
of Thee.”’ 

When a great and discouraging wrong 
is patent, and not to be denied, it is far 
more cheerful and profitable to set about 
4 vigorous and hopeful battle for the 
tight, but this, to me, most momentous 
Condition of the children of our city 
streets has as yet brought forth not one 
suggestion in my mind which seems more 
than remotely promising of prevention or 
cure, 

Something immediate, vital, and full of 
Magnetic power must be devised if we are 
hot to find that our better cheap neigh- 
borhoods are only better housed, better 
dressed slums. 

Where the evil language and wicked 
Suggestion come from is beyond my con- 
ception. They talk, they act as if there 
Were was a schoolof instruction, of which 
they were graduates. They certainly can- 
tot learn these things in their homes; the 
faces of his innocent offspring would 
check any but a brutal man from saying 
What can be heard on any summer after- 
toon under the windows of sorrowing and 
astonished listeners. 

Recreation, not in places where adults 
aod youth are mingled promiscuously, 
but in places set apart by wealth and hu- 
Manity under guardianship which has as 
ts duty and aim the infusion of courtesy 
and respect for the rights of others, and 
the inspiration of purity and Christian 
decency, might be of infinite service. On 
the West Side, in “the Thirties,” an, ex- 





perimental garden is doing a blessed 
work. Parks in evil neighborhoods do 
good in their way, and help the poor to 
breathe freely, and to love life enough to 
strive for a less sordid existence. But if 
a change from the overplus of libraries 
could be effected, so that human, elevat- 
ing suggestion and a scorn of barbarous, 
fighting, offensive activity could be made 
forcible, and wide, pleasant places, cov- 
ered or unroofed, could be had in which 
to influence and civilize street children, 
it would surely do sometbing. 

That all Christian men and women 
should bestir themselves to understand 
the truth of the case, and do what in them 
lies to reach the hearts of the coming men 
and women who are soon to be the home- 
makers and voters of our country is surely 
as vital a necessity as to keep them from 
starving or dying without help.—C. in 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Houghton & Mifflin, Boston, are the 
sole authorized publishers of the works of 
the six New England authors, Whittier, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes 
and Hawthorne, 


There are 782 acres of land in Bedford, 
Ind., donated to the Red Cross Society by 
Clara Barton, the neutrality of which, in 
auy war, is guaranteed by treaties with 
forty-two nations, It is to be used for 
hospitals and training schools for nurses. 


During the last few weeks it is esti 
mated that 12,000 nuns have applied at 
the bureaus in the various parts of France 
for domestic work in any capacity. They 
explain that by the closing of the con- 
vents by the order of the government they 
are homeless and penniless. 


Postmaster John McKay, of Des Moines, 
Ia, has made a recommendation to the 
department at Washington that women be 
admitted to the Civil Service examination 
for letter carriers. ‘‘When you send a 
woman on an errand,” said he, ‘‘she will 
return in half the time that a man will. 
She does not stop to loiter.”’ 


A traveller writing to the Chicago Her- 
ald, says: ‘**To me the most interesting 
historical object in all Europe is a simple 
shaft of granite which rises from the 
roadside near the town of Wilna, on the 
western boundary of Russia. It bears 
two inscriptions in the Russian language. 
On that side of the shaft which faces the 
westare these words: ‘Napoleon Bonaparte 
passed this way in 1812 with 410,000 men,’ 
On the other side, facing east: ‘Napoleon 
Bonaparte passed this way in 1812 with 
9,000 men.’ The history of the most dis- 
astrous campaign ever undertaken is told 
in these two sentences.”’ 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones tells in Unity 
about going to lecture in Greenville, S. C. 
While there he met a woman president 
of a cotton mill. She has successfully 
managed it for the fourteen years since 
her father died. The latter went South 
soon after the war and became a pioneer 
in the cotton mill industry ia South Caro- 
lina. She married an ex-confederate officer, 
who did not live long, so that she was 
finally left to represent both father and 
husband in the industrial world, which 
she has done with splendid results. Mr. 
Jones rejoiced that she could not only be 
a business woman, but also one of fine 
culture, taking a leading position in the 
club movement of her State. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW LADY WAS TAUGHT. 





Lady was a fine saddle horse, and I 
often rode her out into the country. She 
liked the fun of a scamper along the green 
lanes as well as I did, but she did not like 
the city sights and sounds that met her 
nearer home. But I had made up my 
mind that Lady must learn not to fear 
them. So, first of all, I won her love and 
trust by being always gentle and kind to 
her. I never shouted at her or struck 
her. I knewthat tbat would only frighten 
her more than ever. After that, when- 
ever we came to anything that worried 
her and made her dance, I first soothed 
her by voice and touch; then I faced her 
toward the object she feared. When she 
had had a good look at it, I made her go 
a little closer to it, and then stop. and 
take another louk. Then, patting and 
talking to her all the time, I urged her 
still closer until she touched it and saw 
for herself that it would neither jump at 
nor bite her. In this way I taugbt her to 
pass quietly by piles of brick, stone, mor- 
tar, boxes, lime-kilns and all the other 
queer things that she had never met be- 
fore. 

Well, when she had learned that there 
was no barm in those queer-looking 
things that met her on the streets, I was 
ready to teach her the hardest lesson of 
all. This was, not to fear those awful 
trains ot whistling, roaring cars, with the 








great, black, smoke-breathing iron horse 
at their head. 

So one day Lady and I rode out toa 
place where there was a wide’street with 
a railroad track on one side of it. | knew 
we must bave plenty of room to jump and 
waltz around in. 

We waited there till a train came along, 
and then Lady thought it was high time 
to go home. I did not, and I told her so. 
Poor Lady, she was in a dreadful fright. 
She backed and danced, and stood on her 
hind legs. When she came down on all 
four legs again, she danced and waltzed 
all over the street to the music of the big 
iron horse, It was dreadful enough just 
to look at. It was worse when it began to 
blow off steam. It was still worse when 
it gave two wild shrieks, and then went 
poffing off down the street. 

I felt sorry for Lady, she was so fright- 
ened. But all the time I spoke softly to 
her and stroked her neck, and kept her 
facing that awful locomotive until it had 
puffed out of sight. 

Day after day Lady and I rode out to 
see those locomotives. Day after day we 
went closer to them. We paid them many 
visits before Lady felt quite sure that the 
moving, hissing giant that breathed 
smoke and steam, and shrieked and 
roared, meant her no harm, 

But she learned the lesson at last. 
learned it so well that she felt only scorn 
and contempt for her one-time terror. 
Then I had tu hold her back from crossing 
the track when a train was coming. 
Sometimes when it had stopped across 
the road she would have tried to climb 
over it, if | had let her. It was funny to 
see how she despised her old foe. 

Lady soon learned the meaning of the 
word “back.’’ In a short time it was 
only needful to give the word and she 
obeyed at once without any pulling on the 
reins. If I wished her to back when ! 
was standing on the ground at her side, 
she had only to be touched on the breast, 
and back she went until told to stop. 
Some persons pull hard on the bit 
when they wish their horses to back that 
the poor borses open their mouths in 
pain, This is cruel and not needful at all. 

We took a ride neariy every day, Lady 
and I, and every ride was a lesson, They 
were learned, too, chiefly in a beautiful 
park that was often crowded with car- 
riages and persons on horseback, Yet it 
was not long before the reins could be 
dropped on her neck, in the certainty that 
by voice alone she could be guided in and 
out among them all. 

‘*Lady,’’ a quiet voice would say, Then 
her ears pricked up, and she listened for 
the order she knew was coming. ‘‘Left,” 
and at once she turned off to the left. 
‘*Right,’’ and away she went to the right. 
If the word was repeated she kept on 
turning until she faced around the other 
way. 

If she heard the order ‘‘Trot,’”’ ‘*Can- 
ter,’’ ‘‘Walk,’’ she obeyed on the instant. 
It was funny to see how quickly she 
dropped from aquick canter into a walk, 
even at a whispered order. Sometimes, 
when trotting or cantering, a low-spoken, 
‘Faster, faster,” sent her tearing along as 
if there were a big race to run and she 
had set out to win it. 

Even the voice was not needed to guide 
her. She soon learned to obey a set of 
whip signals as well as the orders by 
voice. All these orders by voice and 
touch Lady obeyed whether in harness or 
under the saddle.—Helen Harcourt, in 
August St. Nicholas. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Scribbler—Do you think the 
affect this country seriously? 

Guyer—Not unless some one starts to 
write Japanese dialect stories. 


war will 


“What an awful lot of trolley accidents 
occur at that crossing!’ ‘Yes, that’s the 
liveliest cornerintown.”’ ‘‘Hub! I'd eall 
it the deadliest.’’— Philadelphia Ledger. 


“*Witness,’’ said the attorney, ‘*was it 
this man’s habit to talk to himself when 
alone?”’ “Jest at this time,’’ was the 
answer, ‘I don’t recollect ever bein’ with 
him when he wasalone.”’ 


Epitaph: 
‘*Here lies the body of Elizabeth Souder 
Who died from drinking a Seidlitz powder 
Gone in peace to her Heavenly rest. 
She should have waited till it effervesced.”’ 


The Vicar—Did you see a pedestrian 
pass this way a few minutes ago? 

Farm Hand—No, sir, ve been working 
on this tater patch more’n a nower, and 
notter thing has passed, ’cept a solitary 
man, and he was tramping on foot.—Lon- 
don Telegraph. 

WHY HE'S CROSS, 

He had a million d»llars; 

He had scorned all thought of rest, 
And he finished with astomach 

()uite reluctant to digest. 
And his temper needs excuses 

As through life he glumly goes, 
For he hadn't learned the uses 

Of occasional repose. 

— Washington Star. 


A Fife shepherd who was in the Grass- 
market of Edinburgb on a week day, found 


that his dog had strayed to some distance } 





She | 





and was making off in a wrong direction. { 


He begged an acquaintance whom he met | 
to whistle for the animal. ‘‘Whustle on | 
your ain dowg,”’ was the indignant reply. 
**Na, na, man,”’ said the perturbed drover. | 
*I canna dae that, for you see it’s our | 
Fast Day in Kirkaldy.”’ 




















E COME TO YOU (much larger than) we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful biotters, tive 
for 10¢c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you nepee? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirtrce Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other suvurce.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 





Bornp VoLtuMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tur PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound | 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental Schooi, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 


| built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures ccom- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston,, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 





Exceptional laboratory and clinical faci)- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 ippaeees being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply te 
FRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
104 Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF 


A.M., 














PENNSYLVANIA 


54th 
years 
and Bedside 
catalogue, 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Four 
Laboratory 
particulars in 


Annual Session 
Exceptional 
Instruction. 


Thorough course. 
facilities for 
Full 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














American Motherhood | 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


| moulder, cut-off saw, shin 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five bundred and eighty acrés of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
a gu and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 
Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some age te machinery—planer, 
e mill, ete. R press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 
This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


any. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 


| one of those.who are waiting for an opportunity. 
, We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 


roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 


| funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 
Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. | 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
Che Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1004 year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, 


Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
Go.psTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- | 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription | 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melboarue, Australia. | 
| 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker | 


Equal Rights Readings and Recttations, in | 
rose and Verse, compiiea br GEv. ANNA | 
H. Suaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s | 
JourNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 

1 rice, pcatpaid, 50 cents 





| Club. 


| and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 
Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 
Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 


General Federation Editor, 
Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 


| thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 


tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Luiovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
ec -atinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taxen from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE CZAR’'S HEIR. 


There is food for reflection in the exag- 
gerated rejoicing over the birth of a son 
to the Czar of Russia, and the compara- 
tive contempt that has all along been feit 
for the Czar’s little girls. We shrug our 
shoulders, and say that this is Russia, and 
Russia is not more than half civilized. 
But it is only a few months since an 
Ametican judge, in awarding damages to 
the parents of children killed in a railroad 
accident, held that a boy was worth twice 
as much asagirl. This subtle deconsid- 
eration of women runs all through society, 
not in semi-barbarous nations only, but in 
those that regard themselves as the most 
civilized. It should be an object lesson 
to those women who deride the doctrine 
of equal rights, and claim that they are 
already more than on an equality with 
their brothers—actually ‘ton a pedestal.” 

Some of the most intelligent and cap- 
able rulers of Russia in the past have been 
women. In England, the queens have 
averaged so much better than the kings 
that I once heard a Briton say it was a 
pity that the crown had not been entailed 
in the female line instead of in the male, 

In the present case, however, the un- 
just discrimination against women works 
to the advantage of the girls. Of all the 
Czar’s children, the most to be pitied is 
the poor little heir to the throne. 

A. 8. B. 


HELP THE CHILDREN. 





We republish in another column a strik- 
ing article from the N. Y. Evening Post on 
**Depraved Children,’’ It presents a prob- 
lem perplexing to parents, especially in 
America, The question is, in brief, how 
to make children *bebave.”’ 

The rude manners, disobedience, and 
general lawlessness of many American 
children are a cause of astonishment to 
foreigners of all nationalities. They area 
cause of grief and concern to Americans 
themselves. The trouble seems to be 
growing worse. What is to be done 
about it? 

Revolutions never go backward. We 
cannot return to the rigid system of re- 
pression and iron parental rule which 
made the young lives of our grandparents 
miserable, and which still crushes down 
the children in most foreign countries su 
that they cannot compare with American 
children in energy or initiative. But the 
pendulum has now swung to the other ex- 
treme. The writer in the Evening Post 
has drawn the picture in somewhat dark 
colors, but there is a great deal of truth 
init. What is to be done? 

We cannot go backward; but unless we 
are to let children grow up like little wild 
animals or little criminals, we must go 
forward and plan systematically to pro- 
vide healthy and harmless outlets for the 
overtiowing activities of childhood. 

When complaint is made of the Vandal- 
ism of the rising generation, the custom 
is to blame the parents, and say that what 
is needed is “good bome training.’’ Pa. 
rents often are to blame, and good home 
training is much rarer than it ought to be, 
But the best home training that many pa- 
rents can give under present conditions 
will often fail to meet the difficulty. 

My attention has been called anew to 
the problem by a case here at the seaside 
where I am spending the summer. Ina 
neighboring house is a charming young 
Southern woman, the mother of six chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom is nine years of 
age. She is exceptionally well situated; 
her health is perfect, ber children are far 
above the average in health, beauty, and 
intelligence, she is able to afford two ser- 
vants, her mother and sister live with ber 
and help to take care of the littie ones, 
her husband is an excellent man and sets 
them a good example, and tbey are spend- 
ing the summer in a quiet, remote coun- 
try place, where there seems no danger of 
any contagion, physical or moral. She 
desires sincerely and tries conscientiously 
to do her duty as a mother; she gives her 
whole time to her children; but she has 
no special gift of ‘‘discipline.”’ But the 
eldest will not mind. In spite of remon 
strances from his mother and whippings 
from his father, he often slips away 
and escapes to play witha bigger boy who 
is considered an undesirable associate for 
him, but who is the only available boy 
playmate in the neighborhood. Before 


the summer is over, he may have learned 
all manner of bad things. 
If this is the case with parents who are 








far above the average in character, intelli- 
gence, education, and means, how much 
greater is the difficulty for the average 
mother! The census shows that in the 
United States only about one family in 
ten employs a servant, Nive-ienths of the 
mothers have to bring up their children 
and do their own housework without help. 
They cannot keep the children with them 
all the time; and if they could, it would 
be bad for the children’s health to be con- 
tinually in the house, They have to let 
them go out into the street; and a great 
part of our people live in cities and large 
towns, where tke children cannot cross 
their mother’s door-sill without danger of 
falling into bad company. The average 
mother cannot afford a governess or tutor 
to go witb the children; they have to 
take their chance. Practically, they run 
wild. She may do her very best to teach 
them good principles and good manners 
while they are at home; but unless she is 
a person with exceptional force of charac- 
ter and an exceptional gift for impressing 
her ideas upon children, the influences of 
the street may undo her best endeavors, 
Then there are the multitude of mothers 
who bave to go out to work, 
meet the cise to say that they ought not 
to have to; they do have to, and seeming- 
ly will continue to have to for a long time 
to come. Meanwhile, what is to be done 
about the children? 

There should be, it seems to me, @ sys- 
tematic and organized effort to provide 
wholesome amusements for them, under 
expert supervision; and all those parents 
should be able to take advantage of them 
who would rather koow that their chil- 
dren were safe during play hours than 
trust them to luck, or to the haphazard 
supervision of a small brother or sister, 
or of an unskilled nursemaid, 

These opportunities should be offered 
from the earliest age, beginning with the 
host of babies who are now lugged about 
the streets by regiments of ‘Little Moth- 
ers.”’ 

In every community there are some per- 
sons who have exceptional power of influ- 
encing children and young psople, of giv- 
ing them a good time and instilling good 
principles while doing it, of arousing their 
good instincts and repressing their bad 
ones, of winning tbeir hearts and stimu- 
lating their minds, and almost hypnotiz- 
ing them into being good. All of us have 
met at least a few such teachers. The 
persons who are endowed with this excep- 
tional power of moulding character shou!d 
be employed at large salaries in supervis- 
ing the rising generation during the hours 
when it is neither at school nor at home, 
This is the time when children get into 
mischief, become corrupted, and make 
themselves a nuisance to the neighbors, 
There should be extensive playgrounds, 
country excursions, juvenile Appalachian 
Clubs, all sorts of ‘‘jolly good times,”’ but 
always accompanied by one of those older 
persons whom children idolize and whose 
presence gives an added glow of delight 
to every expedition. The children should 
be kept steadily under good influence, not 
negative but positive, from babyhood till 
into their teens. Long before they 
reached the age when they are now ter- 
rors to a neighborhood, their wills would 
be enlisted on the side of civilization in- 
stead of on that of reckless destruction, 
The Jesuits say that if they can have the 
education of a child till he is seven years 
old, they can put their impress upon him 
for life. 

No costly equipment would be needed 
for a beginning. Who was it that defined 
a college as a pupil sitting on one end of 
a leg and Mark Hopkins on the other? 
The bringing of children, even trouble- 
some children, into line with good instead 
of evil, is perfectly practicable. We have 
all of us seen it done, by the born teach- 
er. The thing needed is to awaken the 
commupity to the need of it, and to have 
it done generally and systematically— 
done in play time as well as in school 
hours, 

In Providence, R. I., they have as part 
of their public school system what they 
call “schools of special discipline.’’ In 
every public school there are apt to be a 
few children who are ‘‘terrors’’—excep- 
tionally hard to deal with; naughty, or 
nervous, or overflowing with restlessness, 
and ringleaders in mischief. These are 
weeded out of the regular classes and 
placed for atime in the “schools of spe- 
cial discipline.’’ Each of these schools 
has at its head a woman who has shown a 
special talent for licking difficult children 
into shape—not by the rod, but by her 
personal influence. When she has civ:l- 
ized them, and got their wills enlisted on 
the side of study aud good order, they are 
returned to their regular classes. 

Men and women with this particular 
talent ought to be sought for like fine 
gold, and offered every inducement to 
give their services to the children, not in 
order to supersede the influence of par- 
ents, but in order to supplement it. 

Parents might and should do much 
more than they do; but the average par- 
ent will never equal the picked teacher, 


It does not, 


the born cbild-moulder and child-inspirer. visibly middle-aged and mothers, 
And parents would find their work with | at that Slovak woman,” said the superin- 
the children at home vastly easier if the | tendent. She stood bending slightly for- 


children spent their play hours under in 
fluences that aided the home teaching in- 
stead of counteracting it. 

“I don’t know what I shall do,’’ lament- 
ed a poor woman. “I have moved the 
button on the gate higher and higher, but 
my little Jack will manage to climb up to 
it and turn it, and then he gets out of the 
yard and runs away.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, woman,”’ said a more experienced 
matron, ‘tye should have put the button 
on the boy!”’ 

It is not every parent who, unaided, can 
‘put the button on the boy.’’ But, with 
the help of the expert, that important 
service could be done for every child. 
The ideal is to educate every boy or gir] 
to be his or her own guardian. When 
somebody asks Jean Valjean, in **Les Mis- 
erables,’’ what makes him do a certain 
thing, be takes bold of his own collar with 
his powerful hand, and answers, ‘‘He who 
holds himself is well held.’’ hin he De 


——_ oe 


JAPANESE AND WOMEN. 








If anyone has felt surprise (and who 
has not?) at the steady advance of the 
Japanese armies, under most difficult and 
apparently impracticable obstacles, an 
article entitled ‘‘War by Pre-arrange- 
ment,’ by George Kennan, special corre- 
spondent of The Outlook in the Far East, 
will be an eye-opener. It shows that the 
Japanese success has not been accidental, 
that it has been achieved by most careful, 
elaborate, and sagacious pre arrangement, 
Nothing has been left to chance. Every 
move has been planned beforehand. 
Every contingency has been anticipated 
and provided against. Intelligent prepara- 
tion, made long before war was declared, 
has organized victory. Never was there a 
more perfect adaptation of means to ends 
by intelligent, systematic prevision, 

A recent visit made by invitation of the 
Japanese Government, through the Amer- 
ican legation at Tokio, to its military and 
naval bases on the coasts of Japan, Korea 
and Manchuria, bas enabled our trusty 
friend, George Kennan, to describe the 
great naval station of Kure ( Kooray ), one 
of the most wonderful establishments in 
the world for the manufacture of cannons, 
projectiles, torpedoes, and explosives, 
It was founded, only fifteen years ago, by 
Admiral Vamanonchi, its present director, 
and contains twenty huge brick buildings, 
and many smaller ones, with thirty acres 
of various complicated and ponderous 
machinery, employing fifteen thousand 
skilled workmen. 

But the most surprising and significant 
revelation, the one which lies behind all 
this suddenly evolved industrial efficiency, 
is the quality of the Japanese themselves. 
What a lesson it teaches of respect for the 
human qualities of races hitherto looked 
down upon by Americans with supercili- 
ous contempt! Here isa‘tyellow” people 
far above us in many moral qualities. 
For a civilization which develops loyalty, 
honesty, efficiency, faith, and self-sacrifice 
never exceeded in human annals, is en- 
titled not only to respect, but to admira- 
tion and emulation. We have called the 
people *theathen,’’ but there is something 
fine in a religion which inspires men 
to march unflinching to certain death, 
and to sacrifice their lives as of no mo- 
ment, if thereby national welfare may be 
promoted, 

To suffragists this example of Japanese 
pre-arrangemevt is of priceless value. 
Our women, too, are engaged in a conflict 
with organized barbarism. Routine, cus- 
tom and law—the immemorial fetters of a 
world-wide subjection,—traditions and 
habits and sentiments and superstitions 
have combined to hold women in bondage. 
Here is the key that will unlock their 
dungeon. Intelligent prevision; prear- 
rangment; definite steps to a definite ond; 
a systematic procedure that wil! know no 
wavering or retreat. Women have in 
their nature the necessary forethought, 
and the ability to persevere until their ob- 
ject is attained. That object is not mere- 
ly suffrage. This is the necessary means, 
but the end is human codéperation and 
equality—-a more perfect union of men 
and women for the amelioration of soci- 
ety and the overthrow of injustice,—for 
the realization of a republican home in a 
republican State. 

To this end let women and men suffra- 
gists take counsel together—consider the 
past, the present and the future, and 
move forward to pre arranged victory. 

H. B. B, 
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A MARTYR OF THE STOCK-YARDS. 


What grade of supply do the Chicago 
packers need for their unskilled labor? 
In the Outlook William Herd and Ernest 
Poole thus answer the question: 


“A month ago we stood with a superin- 
tendent in his canning department. Down 
both sides of a long table stood twenty 





immigrant women; most of them were 





“Look 


ward, her dull eyes staring straight down, 
her elhows jerking back and forth, her 
hands jumping in pervous haste to keep up 
withthe gang. These hands made one sim- 
ple, precise motion each second, 3,600 an 
hour, andall exactly the same. *‘She is one 
of the best workers we have,’’ the super- 
intendent was saying. We moved closer 
and glanced at her face. Then we saw a 
strange contrast. The bands were swift, 
precise, intelligent. The face was stolid, 
vague, vacant. ‘It took a long time to 
pound the idea into her head,’ the super- 
intendent continued, ‘but when this grade 
of woman once absorbs an idea she holds 
it. She is too stupid to vary. She seems 
to have no other thoughts to distract her. 
She is sure as a machine. For much of 
our work this woman is the kind we want. 
Her mind is simply all on the table.’ ”’ 


But there are other standards here. 
Even among the recent immigrants at 
least one-third bave forced their stand- 
ards siowly up, while among the Bohe- 
mians the proportion is much larger. 
Through the labor union they have helped 
to pass the Child Labor Law and are 
sending their children to American kin- 
dergartens andschools. They themselves 
have learned to speak English. Their 
cottages have been freshly painted. Their 
wives do not work in the factory, but are 
caring for their children at home. To 
keep their wives at home the husbands 
must have higher wages. Hence these 
more progressive immigrants have been 
most active in the labor unions. Partly 
through the unions and partly through 
gaining more skill and greater efficiency 
their wages have risen. 


Their growing desire for better living 
may be seen in the story of Maggie Cong- 
don: 

“It ain’t for yourselves, girls; it’s for 
them that’s got to come after you.’’ She 
used to say to some of the girls who 
worked with her in the meat-canning fac- 
tory—a long, dark room full of clouds of 
steam, where the girls stood up at long 
tables and raced on the ‘‘piece” system, 
sometimes twelve hoursaday. At night 
Maggie gathered twenty-five of them ina 
small tenement room. It was named the 
Maude Gonne Club, after the Irish hero- 
ioe. They had songs and dances there, 
and sometimes Maggie used to read 
tothem. She read a good deal by her- 
self and studied hard at night. She was 
saving up to get a piano. She felt that 
the club would be a greater success if the 
girls were not so worn out at night, and 
if they could get higher wages. She was 
the inspiration of the new girls’ union. 
The ones before bad been only failures. 
She worked at night to help in organizing 
this union; and from overwork and from 
the clouds of steam she took consump- 
tion. But she kept on working at the 
canning-bench all day and organizing at 
night. In the last months she lay in her 
bed, and there, when new recruits were 
brought to her, she would lie for hours 
eagerly giving them the first simple prin- 
ciples of unionism. So the work went on. 
At last the union became a powerful real- 
ity. And then Maggie Congdon died.” 


Let no one despair of the future, when 
such unselfish heroism exists. Maggie 
Congdon, the martyr of the Chicago stock- 
yards, was as truly a heroine as Joan of 
Are. H. B. B. 





CHICAGO'S “CLEANER” CLUB. 


An efticient factor in the ‘thelp keep the 
city clean’? movement, which is prevalent 
throughout the city, is an organization of 
women and children which makes weekly 
tours of a district on the Southwest Side, 
says the Chicago Post. It is known as 
the Street Cleaners’ Club, and is the out- 
come of the genius of Dr. Caroline Hedger, 
4638 Ashland Boulevard. Dr. Hedger is 
chairman of the civic improvement com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago’s Set- 
tlement Woman’s Club. 

While the little “white wings’ are a 
society by themselves, they are subservi- 
ent to the civic improvement committee, 
So far, there are fourteen blocks on the 
Southwest Side of Chicago which are being 
cared for by these little boys and girls, 

There are fourteen women aad 300 chil- 
dren banded together for the purpose of 
making the ‘‘new city’? clean. Each 
woman is responsible for the cleanliness 
of one block, and the children in that 
square have been asked to codperate with 
her in this work. The children have taken 
such an interest that no alley seems too 
wide or too long to be raked, scraped, 
swept, and even brushed. 

Mary £. McDowell, head resident of the 
University Settlement, says of the work: 

“We limit the children in their work for 
fear they will overdo. That is why we 
have the ‘block women,’ as they are 
called, to supervise and advise the chil- 
dren when they go about their alley 
cleaning.”’ 








ee, 
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The little workers are from almost ey. 
ery country of the world. The Polish boy 
aod the German girl rake and scrape to- 
gether, while the Irish girl and the boy 
from Finland gather armfuls of papers to 
feed the bonfire but lately built ty con. 
sume the débris. 

A boy, whose energy asserts itself, Was 
in the front ranks with coat off and sleeves 
rolled up. 

*““Dey wants me for head boy,” said he 
as he dumped the contents ofa homemade 
garbage wagon into a barrel half fui} of 
papers, cans, wires, bricks, and, in fact 
everything which an alley can p ssibly 
take unto itself. 

“This is a good scheme,” suggested 8 
bystander. ‘Well, I should say. ‘here's 
many the people that says the same 
thing,’’ said the boy who wanted to be 
the “head boss’ of the party. 

The alley was filled with color—girls jn 
red dresses and caps, and boys in req 
sweaters, greens, blues, pinks, yellows 
browns, and all evenly distributed. ; 

Sometimes the rakes won’t go round, 
That is, there are not enough of them, go 
that each boy may claim ownership to 
ove. Consequently Genius and Nex essity 
have formed a ready attachment for each 
other. There are some rakes and brooms 
more wonderful than factory ever cop. 
ceived. One boy was proudly Strutting 
around with a new rake on his shoulder, 
The wood was old and the teeth borrowed 
from his father’s nail chest. But it wasa 
new rake, and no ove could gainsay the 
fact. 

The garbage men and ash men are co. 
operating with the club now and make 
their work a bit easier. The children 
start out on their cleaning excursion with 
a yell that would put many a college to 
shame. Here it is, as one little fellow in 
blue overalls sang it out: 

W hee-whee-whee! 
Who are we? 

We are the cleaners 
Of the “new city’’! 

They have idealized their neighborhood 
by calling it the ‘tnew city.” 

The topic of conversation now upper 
most in their minds is, ‘*Does cedar or 
concrete, brick or pounded stone make 
the cleanest pavement?’ They are all 
sincerity. One has but to look at their 
eager faces and watch their willing hands 
for a moment to realize the impression of 
cleanliness which is upon the brain of 
each child. 

Besides the club yell, they have their 
own hymn, ‘'Chicago,’’ by Horace Spencer 
Fiske; their ‘‘civic creed”’ and a ‘‘declara- 
tion of rights ’’ which reads: 

We, young citizens of Chicago, h.vea 
right to a city of clean streets, clean al- 
leys, clean air, clean milk and clean water. 

Each *‘Cleaner Club” child is requested: 

To clean his own back yard. 

To report once a week to his ‘‘block” 
woman for alley cleaning. 

To get and keep papers off the street in 
his own block. 

To help in general to keep papers, tins, 
rags, and bottles out of the alley and va- 
cant lots. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Universalist denomination wants 
“the largest-hearted, the most devoted, 
the best trained, the most thoroughly con- 
secrated young woman in America,” to 
take the mission in Japan asa life work. 
One young woman, admirably fitted for 
the position, some time after signing 4 
contract to become missionary to Japan 
for the Woman’s Centenary Association, 
found thatin justice to herself she could not 
go for more than five years. As she could 
only do preliminary work in that time, 
she thought it better that she should not 
goat all. The Association, in relieving 
her, wished her every happiness, and ac- 
knowledged ‘that against the shafts of 
Cupid we are powerless to contend.” 





On July 3, at Manchester, Mich., Miss 
Blanche L. Young was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Geo. B. Stocking, D.D.; 
the charge to the candidate and delivery 
of the Scriptures was given by Rev. Mrs. 
O. J. C. Woodman; the ordaining prayer 
and conferring of the fellowship of the 
convention, by Rev. C. P. Nash; benedic 
tion by Rev. Blanche L. Young. Under 
the pastorship of Miss Young, as a liceD- 
tiate, this church bas prospered and the 
building has been enlarged. 





Rev. Edna M. Bouser, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Cheney, Wash. 
recently visited her former charge at Ur 
bana, Ili., and occupied the pulpit, greatly 
to the gratification of her old parish- 
ioners. 





In the pine woods beside Magalia, in 
hamlet eighteen miles up among the 
Sierra Peaks, the corner stone of 4 Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union chureb 
was laid last June. How this beginning 


of @ non-sectarian church was made 
through the efforts of one woman 15 told 
+* Miss 


as follows in the Pacific Ensign: 
Carrie Bryden, a Scotch woman, sought 
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California climate and California pines 
for @ panacea for weak lungs. Miss 
pryden soon got her bearings, and single 
panded and alone she made warfare on 
saloons and dives. She was boycotted, 
abused and maltreated. Nothing daunted, 
she believed in the perseverance of the 
saints; sometimes she triumphed for a 
season; but men, shady women, town and 
county officers, and the indifference of the 
good people combining forces could not 
defeat this lone woman, Miss Bryden 
pever gives up the fight for temperance, 
por abates one jot or tittle of her enthusi- 
asm. There being no church, she con- 
ceived the idea of building a W. C. T. U. 
church, where all denominations could 
pave services. She went East for funds, 
bas solicited and held fairs, until she has 
pow the foundation of the church and a 
puilder to complete the work.’’ The cor- 
per-stone exercises were preceded by a 
picnic dinner, and were opened by the 
singing of ‘America’? About seventy- 
five persons had gathered. Mrs. Bidwell 
read the Scripture lesson and Kev. Mr, 
Harwood led in prayer. A trowel and 
gavel of manzanita wood were presented 
to Mrs. Bidwell by the builder, the corner- 
stone was lowered to its place, Mrs. Bid- 
well placing some mortar on the bed be- 
fore the lowering. When it was in place 
she announced, **The corner stone is laid,” 
Mr. McCart, the Baptist minister from 
Chico, delivered a fine address. 

Deaconess Anna E, Sands, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has gone to Honolulu, where 
she will take up missionary work among 
women. She is sent to her new field by 
the Episcopal Board of Domestic and 
Foreign Missions. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety occupied three booths in the Mission 
exhibit at Los Angeles, besides a rest- 
room, during the Methodist Episcopal 
Conference. Next to the literature ex- 
bibit, the model of a zevava was most at- 
tractive. A poreh running across the 
front bad the inevitable mill and two 
women grinding grain. There was a little 
grated window about a foot square and 
eight feet from the floor with a niche in 
the wall for idols; a low table, containing 
the brass utensils; a couch and a few 
other accessories gave one quite an idea 
of how a zenana looks. Mrs. Ingram, 
whose husband was lay delegate from 
North India, held conversations here. 
She is a native princess. Part of their 
time is spent in their Brighton home, 
England, where Miss Helen, a daughter, 
was born, who renounces the gay pomp 
of the world to become a deaconess in In’ 
dia, where Mr. Ingram owns large estates. 





Miss Grace Edwards, who has success- 
fully and faithfully served the Congrega- 
tional church at Nepaug, Conn., as pastor, 
will close her labors Sept. 1 and go to her 
Sayville, L. I., home to rest for a month 
before resuming her studies at Hartford 
Theological Seminary. F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Woman’s Club of Newton Centre, 
Mass., had its origin in a committee of 
women formed in January, 1887, to co- 
operate in the management of a fair to 
raise funds for the relief of disabled sol- 
diers, This committee, findiog itself con- 
genial in membership and conscious of 
strength for social service, decided to con- 
tinue its existence. In November, 1888, 
with its membership doubled and with 
“philanthropic work as its keynote,”’ it 
became the ‘‘Newton Centre Woman’s 
Club.” From 1887 to 1903 the club de- 
voted to *‘charitable and worthy objects’’ 
(including subscriptions for the Vacation 
School which the committee solicited) 
$8,354.48. Of this amount $2,550 was 
given to the playground fund, $1,025 to 
the Newton Hospital, $550 to the Pom- 
eroy House, $550, to Associated Char- 
ities, $188 to local charities, $150 to the 
fund, $100 to the Williston 
Home, $83 for the drinking fountain on 
the children’s playground, $215 for the 
Fourth of July celebration, $145 to the 
Massachusetts Aid Asoociation for Sol- 
diers in Spanish War, $50 to the Mothers’ 
Rest, $130 to the Newton District Nursing 
Association, besides amounts for lectures, 
decorations for the local schools, maga- 
zines, pictures, and books of reference to 
the library. The Vacation School has 
been carried on for five years. For its 
use the club has purchased a cooking 
plant at a cost of $250, and a Sloyd plant 
for 5175. Good teachers have been em- 
Ployed and ‘excellent results obtained. 
The Vacation School brings to the stay- 
at-home children recreation, employment, 
happiness, and best of all, morality. To 
the poor tired mothers it brings assistance 
and therefore rest. 


The International Sunshine Society, of 
which Mrs, Cynthia Westover Alden is the 
originator and the president, has extended 
toall parts of the world with a member- 
ship of hundreds of thousands. The cen- 


Armenian 





tral office is now in regular correspondence 
with working branches in nearly all the 
countries of Europe, in different parts of 
India, China, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, South America, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Fiji and Philippine Islands. 
Every one of the United States is repre- 
sented in the society, and most of the 
States are well organized. The work is 
carried on with great enthusiasm in all 
parts of Canada. One feature prevails in 
all localities, Members seek to do indi- 
vidual work, endeavoring to do the little 
deeds which appear insignificant, perhaps, 
but really in the aggregate produce much 
more satisfactory results than efforts to 
carry out large undertakings. This is the 
true Sunshine spirit, and reports from far 
and near, from thousands of workers, in- 
dicate that already Sunshine has become 
a power for good. Says the International 
Secretary in her report: ‘*‘When the whole 
world shall have become imbued with it, 
the millennium will not be far off, for 
when old and young, rich and poor, are 
all striving to make each other happy, 
much of the sadness of our present life 
will be eliminated. Interest in Sunshine 
work diminishes the selfishness of the 
individwal, and this is one of the most im- 
portant results obtained. In trying to 
relieve the burdens of others, our own 


sink into insignificance.”’ 
F.M. A. 


NEW ZEALAND SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

On June 27, at Yaldburst, the school 
committee election resulted in women 
only being chosen to direct matters in 
connection with the local State school. 
Their position has excited much interest, 
and we may safely say that the doings of 
no other committee in New Zealand will 
receive such close attention from the pub- 
lic as will the activities of these Yald- 
hurst ladies. 

In the North Island we find that wom- 
en have for some time occupied honorable 
positions on scholastic boards, In No- 
vember of last year, Mrs. John Mackay 
(secretary of the Statford W. C. T. U.) 
was elected a member of the Stratford Dis- 
trict High School Committee. This year 
Mrs. Mackay was reélected. Mrs. Monk- 
house was also this year elected on the 
same committee, 

Up to about two years ago the Taranaki 
Education Board had as one of its mem- 
bers Miss Heywood, who proved herself a 
most valuable member and resigned her 
position solely on account of removal from 
the district. Mrs. Dougherty, formerly 
chairwoman of the Rahotu School Com- 
mittee, was also elected a member of the 
same board.—7Vhe White Ribbon, Christ- 
church, N. Z. 








WOMEN ARTISTS. 

Mrs. Theo Ruggles Kitson, of Brook- 
line, has just completed the full-size clay 
model for her statue of the Minute-Man 
of the Revolution for the town of Fram- 
ingham, Mass. The figure is a little more 
than eight feet high, and will be cast in 
bronze. Mrs. Kitson has had the felici- 
tous idea of taking the village blacksmith 
as the type of her minute-man in this in- 
stance, and by way of giving him his ap- 
propriate background she has introduced, 
just back of his brawny form, his anvil, 
hammer and tongs. He bas just been 
summoned for duty, and as he leaves his 
work, stlll wearing his leather apron, with 
his shirt-sleeves rolled up above the e I- 
bows, showing the superb muscles of his 
arms, he pours from the antique powder- 
horn @ charge of powder into the pan of 
his old flint-lock gun. This action is hap- 
pily chosen, and very graphically and 
freely rendered, ‘The figure is virile and 
picturesque, and is admirably posed. 





On a bridge 50 feet above the stage of the 
American Theatrein New York, Miss Grace 
N. Wishaar works every day with paint 
and brush. A dozen men and boys clad in 
overalls or pajamas work by her side. 
She is dressed in a blouse that covers her 
from head to feet. Only for her fluffy 
hair and delicate hands the visitor would 
not recognize herasawoman. Miss Wis- 
haar is only 25 years old. Five years ago 
she went to New York from Seattle to 
study in anart school. She wanted to be- 
come a portrait painter, but found it diffi- 
cult to build upaclientele. It was ueces- 
sary to make a living, so she turned to 
other fields of work. ‘I hit on scenic 
painting,’’ she said, in telling her story. 
‘‘But the scenic artists were not disposed 
to give me a chance. They hadn’t time 
or inclination to bother with a woman. 
There was no precedent to aid them in 
judging if female hands were strong and 
skillful enough to lay paint with great 
sweeping strokes upon an immense scenic 
canvas. They thought the work was too 
hard for any woman. At last I met D. 
Frank Dodge. I told him of my Lopes 
and ambitions, and he gave me the oppor- 
tunity I longed for. He employed me in 


his own studio, and I’ve been with him 
ever since.’’ 


Mr. Dodge says Miss Wis- 





haar cen put in as good a day’s labor on 
the **bridge’’ as any of the men; better, 
indeed, than some. Her work shows 
boldness and originality, and she is excep- 
tionally good in drawing and painting 
figures. “She bas had much todo with 
the painting of the scenery of some of the 
biggest productions within the past five 
years, and her work has received unstint- 
ed praise from managers, playwrights, 
critics and the public. I send her all 
over the country on ‘jobs’ when I can 
spare her from my studio bere.”’ 





An ambitious young woman of Salem, 
Mass., Miss Sadie W. Symonds, bas fitted 
up an attractive studio in the oldest house 
in the city, built two hundred and eighty 
years ago. Here she is working hard to 
develop her talent for sculpture and to 
earn money to continue her studies. She 
models little medallions of Hawthorne 
and other noted persons of Salem, heads 
of Venus, Minerva and of lovely modern 
women, friezes, coats-of-arms, etc., in 
plaster, white, sepia and gray. Her most 
ambitious work so far is a panel represent- 
ing the famous Old South Church of Sa- 
lem, which burned last year. Her first 
modelling was done with pastry-dough, 
from her father’s bakery. 

The specialty taken up by Mrs. A. I. 
Robertson, of Columbia, S. C., is the 
painting of coats-of-arms. She has just 
returned home after three months’ study 
of heraldry in the Library of Congress. 
While there she painted twenty coats-of- 
arms, among them some of the most dis- 
tinguished families of Virginia and Mary- 


land, that of the Democratic nominee 

Davis, and of Governor Warfield of Mary- 

land. P.M. As 
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FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 
ENGLAND, 

The present position of woman suffrage 
in Parliament is 335 known friends, ex- 
actly half the House; 166 known oppo- 
nents, of whom, however, 22 have not 
voted against us since 1802, and are be- 
lieved to be ‘ton the fence,’’ and 169 un- 
known and doubtful. Of intending can- 
didates, more than ever before known are 
already publicly pledged as suffragists, 
while the vigor of the agitation through- 
out all parts of the United Kingdom is 
greater than it has been for many, many 
years. A league of women is in contem- 
plation pledged to refuse to pay income 
tax till they are enfranchised. Mrs, 
Montefiore has led the way, and the pub 
lic sale of her goods distrained for the tax 
(£9 15s. 6d.) will be an effective woman 
suffrage demonstration, The press is re- 
spectful and sympathetic. The House of 
Lords is opposed. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Edinburgh Parish Council has ap- 
pointed Dr. Eva Robertson resident med- 
ical officer for Craiglockhart Poorhouse, 
There were two men candidates, but as 
the woman doctor had the highest medi- 
cal degree she was voted to the position 
by a three to one majority. 

IRELAND. 

The woman suffrage agitation is spread- 
ing rapidly in Ireland as the result of the 
enthusiastic efforts of the Irish Women’s 
Suffrage and Local Government Associa- 
tion. Organizing work for the purpose of 
encouraging qualified women to register 
for the elections of 1905 has already been 
begun. Ata public meeting recently held 
in Cork, Mr. Haslam said: ‘We are now 
on the brink of a fiscal revolution, which 
would be potent for good or evil in 
the households of more than half the 
women of the United Kingdom, and yet 
not one of these women would be vouch. 
safed a voice in the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a measure which must be fraught 
with weal or woe to herself and her chil 
dren, The time had come for looking at 
this question from a national standpoint 
He held that every woman was morally en- 
titled to every political right and privi- 
lege to which a man was entitled, as they 
were in New Zealand and other colonies. 
Any argument was considered good 
enough to defraud twenty millions of the 
female population of their political 
rights.”’ 

FRANCE. 

Mme. Gaussel has been appointed chief 
of the staff of midwifery and Gynecology 
of the Faculty of Medicine at Montpelier, 
France. 

Mme. Paul Bert recently presided and 
distributed the prizes at a Lycee for young 
girls at Auxerre—the first occasion on 
which a woman has presided at such a 
function in France. 

DENMARK. 

The Folketing (Lower House) has passed 
unanimously a bill to give the communal 
franchise to tax - paying women, who 
have not committed the indiscretion of 
getting married on entering domestic ser- 
vice: The Folketiug is the first Legisla- 
ture to partially admit that marriage and 
domestic service are practically synony- 
mous terms. 





HUNGARY. 


The Evangelical Church Council has 
given tax paying women the right to vote. 
INDIA, 

The Government of India, in a resolu- 
tion to promote education amongst the 
women of lodia, says that notwithstand- 
ing the great difficulties arising from cen- 
turies-old social customs it believes that 
“a far greater proportional impulse is im- 
parted to the educational and moral tone 
of the people than by the education of the 
men.”’ 

JAPAN, 

The Crown Princess of Japan is said to 
be a poet of considerable ability, and her 
productions are highly esteemed in liter- 
ary circles, 


-_-- — 





MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY. 





The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its mid-summer meeting at Ocean 
Park, Old Orchard, Maine, Thursday, Atg- 
ust 25. 

The morning session will open at 10 o’clock, 
and the program will be filled by Mrs. Fan- 
nie J. Fernald of Old Orchard, Dr. Ella M. 8. 
Tandberg of Gardiner, Miss Margaret Koch 
of Portland, and others. Basket Junch will 
be served in Porter Memorial Hall at noon. 

The afternoon session will be open at two 
o’clock, and will be occupied by Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin of Massachusetts. Subject of address, 
**Woman as a Factor in Evolution.” 

We take this opportunity to extend a most 
cordial invitation to any visitors in the State 
to attend this meeting, and can assure them 
that they will not only enjoy a delightful 
day, but by their presence will greatly add 
to the interest of the meeting. 

Lucy Hopart Day. 
Pres. Maine W.S. A. 


——— see 


TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 








For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at 31.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail **The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 








The advertising agency of ‘Pettingill,’ 
which for the last decade has been located 
at 22 School Street, Boston, removed last 
week to commodious offices in the Tre- 
mont Building. 

Since 1849 the house of Pettingill has 
stood for everything which has been pro- 
gressive in the advertising world, and 
while most of their time has been devoted 
to cultivating the Eastern field, their 
name is known favorably to every news- 
paper in the country. 

The Pettingill Advertising Agency will 
now devote its endeavors to every phase 
of advertising—newspapers, out-door dis- 
play, street cars, circulars and booklets, 
so as to be in a position to take charge of 
each customer’s whole advertising and 
give him an individual advertising depart- 
ment. 

Their experience of over half a century 
peculiarly fits them to serve their clients 
judiciously and well. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 








And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


[rip 7 5c. Sortrip Mook, 


$12.50. 

Cape Aan and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated “tation Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M.——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A.M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
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WANTED. 


September first, a rapid and thoroughly 
competent woman Stenograpber and Type- 
writer, college graduate. Good prospect 
of advancement. Apply, stating experi- 
ence and giving references, to 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Ia Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














Woman Under Socialism. 


BY AUGUST BEBEL. 


Translated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Every phase of the woman question exhaust- 
ively treated. 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 


2—6 New Reade St., New York. 
Kindly mention WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
















Cheapest rates 
tell it. Send stamp for booklet, maps, etc. 


Line 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 


Ocean 
Trips 


Edward Island, or 
Newfoundland 


«One Night at Sea’’ or Six Days’ Cruise 1400 Miles for $18 

From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 12 
noon for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. 
Best trout and salmon fishing and shooting. 


Good board. 


Beautiful scenery. This don’t half 


J. A. FLANDERS, General!{Agent, Union Wharf, Boston. 








HE 
T's 


eckwear, 


display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 


Ruchings for house and _ street 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other pieces of 


adornment 


MISS 


shown at 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 
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THE LAND OF “ PRETTY SOON.” 





I know of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve; 
It is walled with the money we meant to 
have saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 


The kind word unspoken, the promises 
broken, 
And many a coveted boon 
Are stowed away there in that land some- 
where— 
The land of “Pretty Soon.” 


‘here are uncut jewels, of possible fame, 
Lying about in the dust, 

And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust. 


And, ob, this place, while it seems so near, 
Is farther away than the moon! 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never get 
there— 
The land of “Pretty Soon.” 


It is farther at noon than it is at dawn, 
Farther at night than at noon; 

Ob, let us beware of that land down there— 
The land of "Pretty Soon!” 

—From the King’s Own. 





—_—--— 


ROSE LORE. 





BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





Now since it knows 
My heart so well, 

W ould that this rose 
Might speak and tell! 


You could not scorn 
Its winsome grace, 

The blush of morn 
Upon its face. 


Unto your own 
You needs must press 
The sweet mouth prone 
To tenderness ; 


Then, lip to lip, 

With rapture stirred, 
You might let slip 

The secret word. 


With fragrant kiss 
Interpreting 

The dream of bliss 
The rose would bring. 


Then to your breast 
Take it to be 

Your own heart's best 
Love-augury— 

A welcome guest— 


To gladden me. 
—Century. 





WOULD YOU? 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 

Could you keep the tints of spring 

On the woods in misty brightness,— 
Keep the half-veiled boughs a-swing 

To the linnet’s flitting lightness,— 
Through the birch leaves’ rippling green 

Hold the maple keys from dropping,— 
On the sward with May-showers clean, 

Cheat the violets into stopping; 


Could you make the rosebud’s lips 
Vow to be a bud forever,— 
From the sedges’ wavering tips 
Bid the dewy pearl drop never; 
Colud you make the sunrise hour 
For a lifetime overbrood you; 
Could you change the year’s full dower 
For its first faint promise—would you? 


Though a bubbling cup we quaff, 
Fresh from sunny founts of morning, 
When the world is all a laugh, 
And a welcome without warning ;— 
At life’s Cana-feast, the guest 
Lingering on, with thirst unsated, 
Finds a later draught the best: 
Miracles—when thou hast waited! 


Thought must shade and sun the soul 
With its giorious mutations ; 
Every life-song is a whole 
Sweeter for its variations. 
Wherefore with your bliss at strife? 
’'T was an angel that withstood you! 
Could you change your perfect life 
For a dream of living—would you” 


>_> —_—— 


Brave in Adversity. 

At Mr. Lonsdate’s aristocratic mansion 
the earliest letters were brought in with 
the rolls and coffee, so that Mrs. Lonsdale 
was languidly eating orange marmalade 
when her husband read out the contents 
of a letter with a black edge, which had 
just come from Moon Mountain. 

‘Left a widow!"’ echoed Mrs. Lonsdale. 
“And with six daughters. What a very 
unpleasant circumstance!” 

“She was my favorite cousin,” said Mr. 
Lonsdale. ‘As bright a girl as 1 ever saw. 
I suppose, Naomi,’’—with a little hesita- 
tion—*we couldn’t take her in here?”’ 

“Take her in here!’’ repeated Mrs. 
Lonsdale, almost in a scream, “Why, 
where can we put a widow and six 
young women? Weactually haven’t space 
enough to accommodate ourselves.”’ 

“Well, well! I’m sorry for poor Mary,” 
said Mr. Lonsdale, ‘I think she had the 
bluest eyes I ever saw. Six daughters, 
and we never had one. Perhaps, Naomi,” 
—with the old hesitating formula—‘tyou 
wouldn’t like to adopt one?” 

“Thank you,’ satirically observed his 


country article.”’ 

At the solitary little farm on Moon 
Mountain the same topic was being dis- 
cussed, while Mrs. Diix was sewing on 
the simple mourning which the family 
could afford. 

Helen was washing the dishes, Rosie 
was darning the carpet with a piece of 
woollen yarn, and Lizzie was trimming 
seven plain straw hats with bands of crape 
as inexpensively as possible. Susie was 
picking over a shining pan full of dande 
lion greens for dinner. Esther, the young- 
ert and rosiest of all, was feeding a little 
flock of downy chickens. Sarah, the eld- 
est, was absent at a neighbor’s, helping to 
make up the spring outfits of half a dozen 
boys. 

‘Sarah was always so handy with her 
needle!’’ said Mrs, Drix, with pardonable 
pride. 

“But, mother,’’ said Rosie, looking up 
from ber work with a troubled counte- 
nance, ‘‘What are we to do?”’ 

‘*Mother,”’ said Lizzie, ‘‘our Lonsdale 
cousins are rich. Couldn’t we go to 
them?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ said Mrs. Drix, witha 
sparkle of the eyes, which had not yet 
lost their forget-me-not blue. ‘I wrote 
to them of our affliction, and they sent 
back a letter full of commonplaces, with- 
out even offering to help us.’’ 

‘But they are rich, and we are poor.”’ 

“Yes, and they live ion splendid style, 
Hattie Coolie says,’’ added Susie. 

“Very likely,’ said Mrs. Drix; ‘but as 
long as there are seven pairs of hands in 
this family, and God spares our health, I 
do no+ propose to turn genteel beggar.”’ 

“But, mother,’’ began Rosie, who was 
the caretaking member of the family, ‘I 
think—”’ 

“I’ve settled it all in my own mind,”’ 
said Mrs. Drix, stitching away until her 
needle looked like a gleam of steel light- 
ning. ‘The house is large, although it 
isn’t built after the latest fashion. The 
air is wholesome, and there is the Black 
Spring, where people come to get water 
for miles around. I mean to keep board- 
ers.”’ 

‘“‘Hurrah for the little mother!’’ cried 
Essie, clapping her plump hands. ‘And 
I may help you make custards and do up 
preserves, mayn't I, mamma?” 

“Susie and Esther shall help me,’’ said 
Mrs. Drix. ‘Sarah can always earn her 
living at tailoring work. Helen shall go 
into the glove factory; I’m told they need 
new hands there. Lizzie can help Mrs. 
Dart, the milliner, and Rosie is to be nur- 
sery governess at Mrs. Millingham’s. And 
if, between us, we can’t earn a decent 
livelihood, it will be strange.’’ 

Susie and Essie were delighted. Rosie 
regarded her position as a decided promo- 
tion. Helen, however, dropped a tear 
into the pan of hot water which she had 
just poured out. 

“The glove factory, mother?’’ she re- 


peated. “But it will be such a strange, 
lonesome place! I don’t think I shall like 
i 


‘‘We must all try to like our duty, 
child,’’ said the brisk little widow. 

“Mary is going to open a boarding 
house,’’ said Mr. Lonsdale again to his 
wife. “She has requested me to put an 
advertisement in tbe dailies for her.”’ 

‘*Very laudable of her, I am sure,’’ said 
Mrs. Lonsdale, with a yawn. 

“Suppose you were to go there for a 
few weeks before the Saratoga season 
opens?” suggested Mr. Lonsdale. ‘You 
can’t very wel) stay here while the paint- 
ing and repairs are going on.”’ 

“IT don’t know that I can endure that 
sort of living,’’ said Mrs, Lonsdale, dubi- 
ously. 

‘*Mary Drix used to be the best bouse- 
keeper I ever knew,’’ answered her hus- 
band. 

“Do you suppose she will 
cheap?”’ 

“T should imagine so.”’ 

So Mrs. Lonsdale wrote a patronizing 
letter to her husband’s cousin, bespeaking 
the best room. But when she got to 
Moon Mountain, there was only one little 
square room left. The fame of the Black 
Spring had gone forth in all directions, 
and a newspaper editor had promulgated 
an article praising the delicious pine- 
scented air, and the well-populated trout 
brooks of the mountain, and the conse- 
quences were that the farmhouse was 
full. 

**But this room is too small,”’ said Mrs. 
Lonsdale, fretfully, as she looked around. 

“It’s all [I have left,’’ said Mrs. Drix, 
“and I could have let it half a dozen times 
over, if it hadn’t been reserved for you, 
Cousin Naomi.”’ 

“You'll take me at a reduction from the 
usual prices, I suppose?’’ said Mrs. Lons- 
dale. 

“IT shall charge you just what I charge 
everybody else, neither more nor less,”’ 
answered Mrs. Drix. 

“But I am a relative,’’ pleaded Mrs. 
Lonsdale. 

‘What good does that do me?” said the 


take me 





“Wien I do recéive an adopted 


wife. 





widow, fixing her blue eyes full on Mrs, 








child into my huuse, it will not be the: Lonsdale. ‘‘My terms fora room of this | it. 


size are thirty shillings a week.”’ 

“Bat that is too much,” whined Mrs. 
Lonsdale. 

‘How much did you expect to pay?" 
asked Mrs. Drix, with a curious sparkle 
in ber eyes. ” 

“In this wilderness,’’ said Mrs, s.ons- 
dale, ‘twelve shillings would be—”’ 

“If those are your ideas we shall never 
come to terms,” said Mrs, Drix. “But if 
you really are cramped for money—”’ 

“My dear Mrs. Drix, you baven’t any 
idea of the perpetual demands on us for 
money.’’ ; 

“I will take you for twenty-five shil- 
lings.”’ Mrs. Drix completed her sen- 
tence as if the other bad not spoken. And 
the bargain was completed. 

Mrs. Lonsdale had not been in the house 
a week before she took her husband’s 
cousin to task, 

“That horrid old man in the faded 
olive-green suit has the best room in the 
bouse,”’ she said. 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Drix; ‘the is my moth- 
er’s utcle. He was always very good to 
my poor husband,”’ 

“But I'm told that he only pays half 
price?”’ 

**That is my affair,’’ said Mrs. Drix. 

“But it is true,’ insisted Mrs. Lons- 
dale. 

‘Yes, it’s true,’’ confessed the widow. 
‘*He’s very old and can’t go up and down 
stairs, so of course he must have the first 
front room.” 

‘But hasn’t he any property?” 

“He owns Carragee Farm, across the 
mountains, but nobody will rent it of him, 
because the land is so rocky, and the 
farmhouse was burned down last fal’, 
when there were so many fires in the 
woods. Beyond that he has nothing.’’ 

Mrs. Lonsdale curled ber lip. 

“Such impudence,’’ said she, ‘‘No- 
body has any right to live to be seventy 
years of age without having laid up some 
little provision for the future,”’ 

‘*T was thinking,’ said Mrs. Drix, ‘‘that 
perhaps Cousin Mortimer Lonsdale would 
contribute a little something to his sup- 
port, as we are equally related.”’ 

“You may be sure that he will not,” 
said Mrs. Lonsdale with emphasis. 

‘Very well,’’ said Mrs. Drix, calmly. 
‘He shall never want while I can help 
him.”’ 

The very next week, however, old Mr. 
Darrow was found dead in his arm-chair, 
He bad left everything he possessed to 
his grandniece, Mary Drix. 

“I wish you joy of Carragee Farm!”’ 
chuckled Mrs. Lonsdale. ‘Of course 
you'll have to pay taxes on it, so it will 
absolutely be money out of your pocket.”’ 

‘It was all he had to give,’’ said Mrs, 
Drix. 

Meanwhile the family was prospering. 
Sarah was engaged to marry a neighbor, a 
thrifty young tarmer. Helen was earn- 
ing a good living. Lizzie was contem- 
plating the setting up of a milliner’s shop 
on her own account—and Rosie was in 
high favor at Millingham Place, 

Even Mrs. Lonsdale admitted that her 
French cook could not excel the sylia- 
bubs, creams, delicate cakes and delicious 
puddings that these young damsels com- 
pounded, with the help of new laid eggs 
and country cream. 

“I’m almost sorry our rooms are en- 
gaged at Saratoga,’ said the city lady. 
“Tam getting rather to like Moon Moun- 
tain. And your table is decidedly good, 
Mary.”’ : 

Just as she was packing her big trunks 
for the removal to the Mecca of modern 
fashions, Mr. Lonsdale came down. 

‘*Well,”’ said the lady airily, ‘‘what is 
the news, Mortimer?’’ 

‘‘Bad news!’ said Mortimer, in a hoarse 
accent; ‘‘we areruined! Tbe business has 
gone to wreck—the cashier has fled to 
Belgium—and we haven’t a cent to call 
our own.’’ 

Mrs. Lonsdale went into hysterics. 

When Mrs. Drix came in, Naomi was 
wildly loading her husband with re- 
proaches. Mortimer Lonsdale stood lean- 
ing against the mantel with something 
glittering in his hand. 

Mrs. Drix went up to him and took it 
away with gentle authority. 

‘Give me that pistol, Mortimer,’’ said 
she. ‘‘Get up, Naomi, and leave off sob- 
bing and crying. If you ever needed to 
be a woman, you need !o now!”’ 

“We are ruined—we are ruined!” 
shrieked Naomi, tearing her hair. 

**] never can redeein myself,’’ said Mor- 
timer, huskily. ‘You had better have 
let me shoot myself, Mary.”’ 

“Pshaw!” said Mrs. Drix, curtly. ‘‘Sui- 
cide is the last resort of acoward. Don’t 
you know that it is always darkest before 
day!light?”’ 

“I don’t know what you mean,’’ 
he. 

“Then listen to me. The old lawyer 
has just come over from Carregee Farm, 
and he says they have struck a rich veinof 
iron on the rocky hill there. A stock 
company want to buy it of me for five 
thousand pounds, and l|’ve agreed to sell 


said 





Uncle Darrow was as much your 
grand-uncleas he was mine. We'll divide 
the money, you and I, Mortimer.”’ 

“But I’ve no right to it, Mary,”’ faltered 
he. 
‘‘Not by law, perhaps,”’ said the widow, 
“but you have it by equity—at any rate, 
half of it shall be yours. What doI want 
of five thousand pounds? Half will be 
riches for me. The girls are duing well, 
and I like to lead a busy life. Come, 
Mortimer, you must take it!” 

He turned away his face. . 

**Mary,’’ he said, ‘“‘you have heaped 
coals of fire on our heads!”’ 

So Mr. and Mrs. Lonsdale settled on a 


‘pretty farm on Moon Mountain, and, 


strange to relate, their only son, Godfrey, 
eventually married pretty Essie Drix. 

“So that you'll have to adopt one of 
Mary Drix’s girls, after all,’’ jucosely said 
her husband. 

*“She’s a perfect little darling!’’ said 
Mrs. Lonsdale, who bad softened strange- 
ly of late. 

So, in spite of the discouraging prophe- 
cies of the world, the Widow Drix and 
her family succeeded in maintaining their 
independence, - 
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SEVEN WOMEN TO ONE MAN. 

The census of Paraguay shows that 
there are seven women in that country to 
one man, so writes that indefatigable 
traveller, Fannie B. Ward. This condi 
tion is due to the disastrous war which 
ended in 1870, after five years duration, 
after killing off nineteen-twentieths of the 
male population and hopelessly impover- 
ishing the remnant. 

Writing from Asuncion, Miss Ward 
says: ‘“‘A telegraph line connects this 
distant capital with Buenos Ayres, and 
thus with all parts of the world; and there 
are two lines of weekly and two of month- 
ly steamers plying between this port and 
the Atlantic. The old town presents a 
half oriental, half medieval appearance 
—its few splendid palaces, which be- 
long to the late Dictators and their fam- 
ilies and favorites, sandwiched among 
huts of cane and mud, with bark 
roofs and one window apiece. Palms, 
bananas, passion flowers, and other trop- 
ical plants and blooms abound; but you 
meet few people, and these are mostly 
women. The grassy streets have a sad, 
deserted look, constantly reminding one 
that the sons and husbands, lovers and 
brothers, perished on the battlefields, or 
died of starvation in hiding, or rotted in 
prisons, as thousands did who were ig- 
norant of even what they were accused of, 
or were tortured or murdered by the 
three tyrants who ruled and ruined the 
country. Here women do the work that 
in other parts of the world is monopolized 
by the stroager sex—such as cleaning the 
streets, loading the ships, driving the ox- 
carts, cultivating the fields, carrying on 
the markets, etc., and it is said that dur- 
ing the hard, long war they made the 
best and bravest soldiers. Naturally, 
where men are in the proportion of one to 
seven, they are at a higher premium thao 
elsewhere, and in Paraguay they are fig- 
uratively kept in cotton-wool by their 
admiring female relatives.’’ 
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THE WOMEN WON AT SACRAMENTO. 

The Sacramento Bee says: 

“By over 200 more than the two-thirds 
necessary, the proposition to bond the 
city for $200,000 for a new high school 
carried at the polls. The vote was the 
largest ever polled at a special election in 
Sacramento, and gave proof of the thor- 
oughness with which the campaign had 
been waged. 

“Everywhere throughout the city, ex- 
pressions are heard warmly praising the 
Women’s Council for the splendid work 
it had done in promoting the campaign 
for the bonds to success. It is well re- 
membered that the same proposition was 
placed before the people during the Clark 
administration, and that it was ignomini- 
ously snowed under at the polls. When 
it was first proposed to submit the propo- 
sition this year, even the wisest politicians 
were in doubt as to the advisability of 
urging the improvement at this time. 

“It was then that the Women’s Council 
stepped in. Friends of the members ad- 
vised them it would be useless to make 
what would surely be a losing fight. But 
the women were brave at heart, and would 
not be dissuaded, 

‘‘Nothing was left undone that would 
in any way advance the cause. The fra- 
ternities were grappled with at the outset. 
A committee of the women waited on the 
Board of Education in executive session, 
and told it that the fraternities must be 
dealt with decisively, or the people would 
not vote for the bonds. The result of 
that conference was a resolution declaring 
that the fraternities would have to go out 
of existence after a certain date. 

“The aid of every fraternal organization 
in the city was enlisted. Every clergy- 


man of every creed was called upon to 





a 
ask his congregation to vote for the 
bonds, 

“Rival factions of a!l political Parties 
were brought together at a meeting called 
by the women, and their support secured 
One after the other the women learned 
the names of the opponents to the pro. 
ject, and visited them to argue with them 
either to come to their support or with. 
draw their opposition. 

‘The managers of the street-car com pany 
were called upon, and granted the women 
the privilege to placard the cars at boty 
ends with signs calling attention to the 
high school bond election. 

“The managers of the theatres wor, 
visited, and gave the women Permission 
to flash on the screen each night before 
big audiences a picture of the p, /posed 
new high school, and an appeal for the 
people to vote for it. 

“Every shade tree, every electric light 
mast in the city was emblazoned with 
high school posters. 

‘*Labor bodies were visited, and their 
support obtained. 

“The literary end was not overlooked 
and the Women’s Council kept the news. 
papers supplied with strong arguments 
why the bonds should win. 

“Day after day, night after night, the 
women visited families in different parts 
of the city, and got the men thereof to 
pledge themselves to boom the election, 

“In ward after ward, the Women’s 
Council arranged meetings of women out. 
side the organization, and secured their 
aid. 

‘Postal cards were mailed to the voters 
of the city, asking them to vote for the 
bonds, and instructing them how to vote. 

“The officials of the Southern Pacific 
were visited, and permission was secured 
from them for the men employed in the 
railroad to have time to cast their votes 
at the polls. 

“Such zeal was enough to bring the 
half hearted and the doubting into line, 
It pervaded every department of the city 
government. It acted like allopathic 
doses of ginger in the case of certain 
city officials, who either were antagonistic 
to the project or lagging in their support. 
Right up to the day of the election the 
fight was waged. Private equipages were 
secured, and their fair owners drove vot- 
ers to the polls, and had them swell the 
majority for the bonds. 

‘Even the inmates of the County Hos- 
pital, who still were registered from city 
wards, were not overlooked. They rode 
in carriages driven by members of the 
Women’s Council, and deposited their 
votes for the bonds. If it had ever been 
the intention of the opponents of the pro- 
ject to organize and put up a fight to de- 
feat the bond issue, they lost courage ip 
the presence of those earnest women. 

“The opposition which was manifest 
yesterday at the polls was scattered and 
ineffectual. 

“The Women’s Council had taken up a 
losing fight, and bad won it.” 





EDUCATION NEEDED IN NEW MEXICO. 

Honora de Busk, in the Boston /'ran- 
script, urges the establishment of indus- 
trial schools in New Mexico. She says: 

Of late years there has been a new in- 
vasion of New Mexico by English-speak- 
ing Americans, captains of industry, 
health seekers, tourists. They have 
brought light of modern progress, but in 
their van have come, too, the degrading 
elements of our civilization, As a rule 
these new-comers have not scrupled to 
take advantage of the untaught Mexican 
and totrample him down in the rush for 
gain. The Mexican’s feeble and primitive 
modes of industry have been unable to 
cope with our methods. His ambition to 
advance has been chilled by our compla- 
cent indifference or paralyzed by our 
scorn. A helpless tool in the bands of 
the politician or capitalist, he has clung 
the more closely to his own people, but 
his dearest hope for his sons and daugh- 
ters isthatthey may be taught the language 
aod methods of American civilization. 

It is well for all concerned that in this 
army of men and women who have entered 
New Mexico in search of health or mate- 
rial gain, there are some who have gone 
for no other purpose than that of helping 
the Mexican people. Often they havé 
made mistakes; often learned by slow de- 
grees how best to give help; often they 
have been insufficiently equipped, yet 
they have worked perseveringly, with in- 
creasing tact and wisdom, and their work 
has not been in vain. 

Through them the Mexicans are coming 
to understand that Americans are not all 
vicious nor self-seeking, and throug! them 
they receive practical help. One home 
missionary worker noticed that one of bis 
Mexican friends would start violently i? 
uncontrollable terror whenever he met oF 
spoke to him svddenly. He asked bia 
the reason, — 

“The fact is,” said the Mexican, ‘‘that 
for many years I never knew a white maa 
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— 
bo was not dangerous, I know I am 
pot in danger of violence from you, but 
the old terror comes over me wheasever I 
see an American.” 

One of our teachers who was doing 
pioneer work noticed how closely she was 
observed by her neighbors. After she 
had been there nearly a year, one of them 
said to her: “You are a good woman. 
For a long time I could not believe it. 
Many of us do not still, but I have watched 
you closely, and am convinced that you 
area good woman. We had not believed 
there were any good Americans,” 

Aside from this, we feel that mission- 
ary effort has been rewarded by some de- 
gree of progress in the lives of the Mexi- 
cans, ‘hough recently one woman declared 
that our schools in New Mexico were sup- 
ported by a wealthy woman in Chicago by 
the name of Jehovah, thus showing that 
ber ideas of geography are somewhat 
hazy. 

It cheers our hearts to see that handker- 
chief, suspenders, and sulphur candles 
are gradually coming into use asa result 
of vigorous and continued effort on the 
part of our workers. Imagine my joy 
upon one occasion when one of my friends, 
who had already distinguished herself by 
learning how to make yeast bread, proud- 
ly announced that she had bought a wash- 
stand and toilet set. She asked me to 
explain to her the use of the various arti- 
cles, and was especially delighted with the 
tooth brush holder, 

“So it is that you sweep your teeth off 
with a small brush,’’ she exclaimed ad- 
miringly. ‘*‘We must get one to put in 
there at once,”’ 

Some time later, when I spent the night 
with her, she was very solicitous that I 
should lack fog nothing. ‘‘Dear me, 
where is that toothbrush?’’ she _ ex- 
claimed, ‘It was right herea little while 
ago; the baby must be playing with it.” 

In agony lest she find it and press it 
upon me, I hurriedly explained that I had 
one with me. Her surprise and admira- 
tion knew no bounds, 

“It is that she carries a toothbrush and 
comb in her valise! What foresight that 
shows!’’ 

One young girl was looking delightedly 
at a frosted lemon pie. ‘‘Oh,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘what beautiful things you 
Americans can do! But it is not for us. 
We can only make tortillas, and they are 
dirty,’’ she added in disgust. P 

I shall never forget how eagerly her 
face lighted when we told her these 
things were not only for us, but for any- 
one who would work and learn, and how 
delightedly she set to work at the task 
that was given her. What help except 
that of providing industrial training can 
meet these conditions? Of course any 
people must be indolent if they do not 
know how to use their hands in work. 
Of course they are awkward and unskilled 
when they have never been taught to 
overcome incapacity. 


-_-<-- 


THE NEXT STEP—A WORLD CONGRESS. 





As sin is inevitable unless there be 
self-control and reverence for law, war is 
inevitable unless there exist world organi- 
zation, Within the last century, two of 
the five steps towards the world’s organi- 
zation and permanent peace were taken. 
The first was the establishment of repre- 
sentative constitutional government in 
every State of Christendom except Russia, 
together with the unification of the little 
Italian States into one kingdom and the 
little German States into one empire. 
Every such voluntary union of small enti- 
ties to form a larger union means a broad- 
ér area in which a common coinage and 
free trade promote neighborliness and 
peace, Only representative governments 
can be trusted to enter into world organi- 
zation if the liberties of nations are to be 
preserved. While invention has been in- 
creasing the deadliness and range of weap- 
Ons, the growing spirit of democracy has 
been building better than it knew, and 
laying unconsciously the foundation for 
the world’s organization and peace. 

The second of the great steps toward 
Peace was the establishment of the Per- 
Manent International Tribunal—the dream 
hot only of Channing, Sumner, Burritt, 
and the Americans whose advocecy of it 
made Europe call it the ‘American Plan,”’ 
but which was also the dream of French 
Savants and German philosophers more 
than a century ago. The organization of 
the world, however, is still unstable when 
itis sustained by only one leg. It needs 
two legs. It requires not only an Inter- 
national Court, but an International Con- 
8ress, which shall make international law 
by Which the Court shall settle the na- 
ions’ controversies. This, too, is no new 
scheme, but is as old as that of the World 
Court. As far back as 1837, the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature actually petitioned 
Cong: ‘8s to call a conference to consider 
‘. Three years ago a Massachusetts jour- 
talist, Raymond Bridgman, entirely igno- 
fant of the act of 1837, presented a peti- 
tion to the Legislature asking it to send a 
‘imilar petition to Congress. A modest 





little report of this noble and far-sighted 
effort appeared in the papers, and attract- 
ed far less attention than would some 
petty theft or bit of scandal. 

I read it with delight, but said, “Of 
course the Legislature will laugh at it; he 
is in advance of his time.’’ However, the 
Legislature did not laugh, but referred it 
to the next year’s session when, after a 
hearing and favorable report, without one 
dissenting voice, the legislators of both 
Houses sent the petition accompanied by 
a letter from the Governor to Congress. 
After the presidential election it will be 
acted on, if the American people tell their 
public servants in Congress that they want 
it granted. 

What does this petition ask? Nothing 
new in principle, nothing startling or 
costly. It asks Congress to authorize the 
executive to invite the governments of the 
earth to send representatives to a confer- 
ence to arrange for an International Ad- 
visory Congress to meet at stated periods. 
International Congresses are nothing new. 
There were thirty-three during the last 
century. Only six of these occurred be- 
fore 1865. The earlier ones were for po- 
litical purposes—settling questions left by 
the Napoleonic campaigns, preparing for 
the independence of Greece, settling yues- 
tions left by the Crimean war, etc. Near- 
ly all the later ones have dealt with the 
large permanent interests of the nations 
in their relations to each other— with 
money, commerce, slavery, navigation, 
sanitation, quarantine, penology, the pos- 
tal service, arbitration, sugar bounties, in- 
ter-communication, etc. More and more 
have these Congresses become quasi-leg- 
islative, treaties and conventions being 
based on their recommendations. Inter- 
national relationships are increasing with 
such enormous rapidity, and steam and 
electricity have made the globe so shrunk 
in proportions, that unregulated, haphaz- 
ard methods are becoming more and more 
wasteful and dangerous. Nations must 
needs unite for the common weal in regu- 
lating common interests. 

What would such a Congress mean? 
The sending every three or four or five 
years, as might be agreed upon, to Brus- 
sels or Geneva or some other little capital, 
a well-selected body of men, say one for 
every two million or three million people 
represented. This august body, of three 
to five hundred distinguished statesmen, 
would meet from day to day upon com- 
mittees and in general sessions for six or 
eight months. As fast as they arrived at 
some decisionit would be referred to their 
respective governments for ratification, 
and when ratified would become part of a 
body of international law which would be 
binding on those nations which had rati- 
fied. There would be no compulsion 
about such a Congress; no nation would 
be bound by anything except as it volun- 
tarily chose to be so. Uniform weights, 
measures, and coinage, the settlement of 
disputed boundary lines, even tariffs, and 
gradual proportionate disarmament would 
be among the questions that doubtless 
would be discussed within the first fifteen 
years. 

The cost of such a Congress would sim- 
ply be the paltry sum paid in salaries to 
representatives—less than the cost of run- 
ning one battleship for six months in time 
of peace. The benefits would be incalcu- 
lable. The daily contact with each other 
for a half-year of so many highly trained 
diplomats sand jurists in friendly confer- 
ence would help banish local prejudice 
and national conceit. It would help 
mightily to make men realize that God 
hath made of one blood all peoples upon 
earth. It would appeal to the sentiment 
as well as the reason of the world. It 
would help settle those «difficult problems 
which, left unsettled, breed war and mis- 
ery. The rights of small nations would 
be even better protected than they are to- 
day when, by concert of powers, Belgium, 
Holland, ana Switzerland are protected. 
No nation has anything to lose and all 
have much to gain by the establishment 
of this counterpart or complement of the 
Tribunal. 

No act of President Roosevelt’s would 
serve so well to perpetuate his fame to 
future generations as the calling into be- 
ing a World Congress. The President is 
ready to act as soon as our Congress gives 
its sanction. There is no more earnest 
body of Christian workers in the country 
than the Christian Endeavorers, and they 
are signing petitions all over the land to- 
day, and will present a monster one to 
Congress at the next session, urging it to 
take the initial steps in this next great 
line of progress toward world organiza- 
tion. Had this Congress been established 
contemporaneously with the Permanent 
Tribunal, the sickening slaughter and 
devastation in the East, which accuses 
the whole civilized world of delay and 
negligence, had been avoided. 

Lucia Ames MEAD. 














OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss Mary V. 
HiGe rns, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 
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Wehster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JourNAL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


dollars, with the names and addresses, a Webster's 


Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 
This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four néw subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 

















(MRS. S. S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 

Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 
mer address is Ashland, N. H., her winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Boston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden is a woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when on the platform. She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect euunciation, As 
a lecturer, she is most Jogical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.’’ 


Dr. George C. Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘IT regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs, Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech, She is a 
noble defender of a noble cause. I always 
hear her with profit and delight,’’ 


Rev I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘“‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest 
speakers among the giited women of this 
country, To great vigor of understanding 
and remarkable power of logical state- 
ment, she adds rare persuasiveness of 
utterance; and with the charm of ready 
and facile speech unites a noble and mat- 
ronly dignity wortby of her high position 
and the great cause which she represents. 
Having listened to her on several occa- 
sions, greatly varied in type and demand- 
ing much .versatility and adaptation, I 
must accord ber in each and every in- 
stance the praise due to distinguished 
success. Combining with these gifts a 
correspondingly elevated personal charac- 
ter, 1am honored in commending her as a 
highly endowed representative of the 
great causes which she pleads.” 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘‘Mrs, Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculine and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order.” 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me asa 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker. 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
senden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement,and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
sbould be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.”’ 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna I. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence, She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of much ability as an organizer, a 
gift which many eloquent speakers lack,’’ 
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FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthty Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SoskicE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 


JENKIN Luioyp JoNEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


3939 Langley Avenue. 





Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 106, 14 Beacon St. Bosto: 


A full supply of Temperance Books anda 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for (UR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannom. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harriot T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leatiets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. , , 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 


Sold at office of Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart”? talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which ‘in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho UsEHOLD Uses 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lp lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’taewanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











HOUSEWORK. — Armenion of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
IOWA. 


Drs Moines, Ava. 5, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Political Equality Club of Des 
Moines, Ia., observed the anniversary of 
Lucy Stone on Aug. 4, at the home of 
Mrs. Willis Brown. The meeting was 
presided over by the vice-president, Mrs. 
Andrew H. Weber. 

A eulogy of Lucy Stone was given by 
Mary Ankeny Hunter, of Ankeny, Ia., 
who said Lucy Stone's life was one long, 
continuous struggle for humanity. Her 
public life was closely identified with the 
interests of securing equal rights for ne- 
groes and women. The essential woman- 
liness of her nature never became in the 
least impaired or obscured by being con- 
stantly before the world as the champion 
of these two causes. Mrs. Brown also 
spoke of her attractive face, her sweet, 
sympathetic voice and the great revolu- 
tion sbe accomplished. Mrs. Addie 
Mitchell said that Lucy Stone’s life would 
always be an inspiration to every man or 
woman who is struggling for a principle, 
to every boy or girl who learns through 
her history the secret of that persistent, 
cheerful, indomitable courage and energy 
which bring success. Mes, Clara Ritchey 
told what she stood for. Mrs. L. S. 
Browne told of her wide field of la- 
bor aud said her life was full of earnest- 
ness, goodness aud blessedness, and the 
world was better that she lived. Mrs. 
Ladd gave a very interesting talk concern- 
ing our present and future work in Iowa 
At the conclusion of the program light 
refreshments were served. The next 
meeting will be held at the Kirkwood 
parlors, on Thursday, Sept. 1 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ADVOCATED IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 





FAIRFAX, 8. C., AUG. 
E litors Woman’s Journal: 

After along spell of very dry weather 
in June and July the rain set in here 
about the middle of the latter month, and 
since then, up to the present, there has 
been a superabundance of it. The effect 
has shown itself in deepening the tints of 
foliage and in bringing out a vast new 
growth. My rose vines and bushes, 
which had shed their leaves to almost 
utter depletion, are new glorious in great 
sprays of young leaves marked in those 
brown and reddish tints, which to my eye 
are one of the special beauties of the 
early spring. There are already occa- 
sional roses, heralds of the fall crop, but 
to get my breakfast-table adornments I 
have to cut blooms from my altheas and 
crape myrtles, whose pink, white and 
purple flowers beautify my avenue. 

I have been quite stirred lately by the 
interesting accounts in the JOURNAL of 
the International Council and Congress at 
Berlin, of the honors paid there to repre- 
sentative suffragists by the empress, and 
especially of that latest magisterial demon- 
stration in the *Rath-haus. I have sent 
accounts of these grand send-offs of the 
woman’s movement to certain leading pa- 
pers of my State, and have made them the 
text of editorials in my own paper, the 
Fairfax Enterprise. 

But an opening Jately came to me so 
novel and unexpected that | think it well 
worth chronicling. On July 17, I re. 
ceived an invitation from Hon. Robert 
Aldrich, chairman of the Democratic com- 
mittee, to sit on the platform and speak 
at a campaign meeting, Aug. 5, at Barn- 
well, the county seat of Fairfax County in 
which ! reside. 

This was the first time iv the history of 
South Carolina that a woman had ever 
been asked to take part in a political 
meeting. You can well imagine how 
pleased I was at the opening of the doors, 
and letting down of the bars. I imme- 
diately wrote my acceptance, began to 
prepare my speech and engaged my dress- 
maker. Later I had some iuvitations to 
be a guest at certain delightful homes in 
Barnwell, and was notified that ‘Miss 
Carrie Case, chairman of the Ladies’ Re- 
ception Committee, would have every- 
thing done for my comfort when I came.”’ 
The meeting was well advertised. The 
attendance of ladies was especially em- 
phasized, as ‘“‘desired.’”’ In all the cam- 
paign meetings up to this one, at Barn- 
well, the attendance had been small, and 
a general lack of interest manifested. 
But note this from the Augusta Chronicle 
of Aug. 7 

“Barnwell, S. C., Aug. 5. (Special). 
Greatest gathering to listen to campaign 
eloquence thus far in the canvass; Con- 
gressional aspirants in spirited debate; 
candidates for Railroad Commissioner in 
lively tilt; Mrs. Young’s great speech in 
favor of woman éuffrage. 

“The exercises were copened with 
prayer by Rev. W. W. Glover; Colonel 
Aldrich felicitated the people upon 
the large attendance, and said it was 
conclusive evidence that ‘there is life 
in the old Jand yet.’ In a happy manner 
he introduced ‘the Hon. Mrs. Virginia D. 
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Young, editor of the Fairfax Enterprise,’ 
who delivered, in an impressive manner, 
a carefully prepared speech in favor of 
woman suffrage. Her language was 
chaste and forceful, her arguments inge- 
nious, well-balanced, and conservative 
for one advocating the cause which she 
espouses, She readily convinces a hearer 
that she is a woman of ability, a close 
student of human nature, as well as of 
her subject, and she presents her cause 
with remarkable tact. The audience gave 
her close attention and liberal applause.”’ 

The State of Columbia, 8. C., of Aug. 6, 
had the following: ‘‘Mrs. V. D. Young 
took the stump at Barnwell. It is easily 
possible tbat she outclassed the others. 
Big campaign meeting crowd. ‘Av bon- 
est man’s the noblest work of God,’ but 
Mr. Williams said it’s a woman,”’ 

Special to The State, Barnwell, Aug. 5. 
“To an audience estimated at from 1,000 
to 1,200 people the State campaign party 
made addresses to-day. County Chair- 
man Aldrich introduced Mrs. Virginia D. 
Young, who spoke with the ease of one 
accustomed to public speaking, the charm 
characteristic of her sex, and the versa- 
tility of a mind trained in newspaper 
work, She referred liberally to woman’s 
rights, and made a very strong plea there- 
fore. She was liberally applauded,”’ 

You will understand, dear sister suf- 
fragists, that I send you this and rejoice 
in what it signilies impersonally. It is 
my cause, not myself, in whose honor I 
rejoice, Virainta D, Youna, 

— +o —-— 


CALIFORNIA. 


Lucy Stone’s birthday was remembered 
by the Woman Suffrage Club of San Fran- 
Letters were invited from her hus- 
That of Mr. Black- 


cisco, 
band and daughter. 
well was as follows: 

Boston, AuG, 5, 1904. 
DEAR Mrs. BALDWIN: 

When Lucy Stone, in 1847, on her re- 
turn from a four years’ college course at 
Oberlin, O., began to lecture in the coun- 
try towns of Massachusetts on ‘*The Disa- 
bilities of Women,” she found it hard to 
gather an audience. She was poor, and 
ske carried with her little handbills, 
which she posted herself, with a paper of 
tacks and a stone picked up at the road- 
side. She charged no admission fee, 
thinking that the gospel of woman’s 
emancipation should be preached without 
money and without price. Usually she 
spoke in some church vestry, or wherever 
aroom could be had without cost. Her 
subject was novel, and her small audiences 
attended mostly from curiosity. 

What a change from that day to this! 
Only 57 years have elapsed since then, 
and I am writing to you in far-off San 
Francisco, in response to your kind invi- 
tation to assist in the celebration of her 
birthday by a woman suffrage club on the 
Pacific coast. Surely no great reform 
ever before made such rapid advances! 
In 1847 women had never voted anywhere 
since the foundation of the world, except 
on @ property qualification in early New 
Jersey. Even in so-called free America 
the old English Common Law held every 
married woman in absolute subjection to 
her husband. He was literally her “lord 
and master,’’ legal owner of her person, 
property, earnings, aud children. In 
church and in State, in industry and in 
education, the woman was a cipher. 

To-day women have secured free speech, 
coéducation, admission to trades and pro- 
fessions; in most States they have legal 
contro] of their earnings for work dove 
outside of their homes, and independent 
personal and property rights. In twelve 
States married mothers have recently se- 
cured a legal right to the custody and 
contro] of their minor children. Suffrage 
is conceded to them on school questions 
in twenty States, and in four States suf- 
frage is forever guaranteed to them by 
constitution and law. More than a mil- 
lion of our people are living under fall 
woman suffrage, with eight U. S. Sena- 
tors and nine representatives in Congress, 
who represent women as well as men. 
More than 300,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, an area forty-two times that of Mas- 
sachusetts, is already consecrated to 
woman’s political equality. 

Much remains to be done. Forty-six 
States and four Territories still keep their 
women in political bondage. But the 
standard raised by Lucy Stone in 1847 will 
never be lowered, and the march of free- 
dom will eventually encircle the world. 

Not the least of Lucy Stone’s claim to 
regard was her beautiful life as wife and 
mother. In our marriage contract, hus- 
band and wife pledged themselves to ab- 
solute equality. In onr subsequent rela- 
tion of nearly forty years, I do not recal 
a word or an act that could be amended. 
To her daughter and her husband her 
memory is a delight and an inspiration. 
She was the most affectionate of wives, 
the most motherly of mothers, the most 
faithful of friends, the gentlest and most 
heroic of women. 

With hearty congratulations and hope 








that the Pacific Slope will soon join the | 


Rocky Mountain States in the establish 
ment of liberty and justice, I bid you 
Godspeed! 

Yours for Impartial Suffrage, irrespect- 
ive of sex. Henry B. BLACKWELL. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE, —Next week 
the attractiou will be Heary Hamilton’s 
modern play, ‘‘Harvest, or Wedded and 
Parted,” laid in North Wales and Ireland. 
Noel Musgrave, finding that by an error 
the marriage he supposed to have been in 
Scotland, occurred vu the English side of 
the border, takes advantage uf this to de- 
sert the woman who supposed bers: If his 
wife and eoter into a marriage of greater 
tinancial promise. The plot is well worked 
out, and tbe play has a distioctive literary 
flavor. 
single week. At the Monday mativee 
choice chocolate bonbons will be oe | 
tributed, 


TREMONT THEATRE —"The Sbho-Gun,”’ 
the pewest of light operas, will follow 
*Woodland.’”” ‘The Shv-Gun’’ begins 
next Mouday evening, August 22. The 
first eastern production is of imp. rtance 
because it represents the combiued work 
of two men who have achieved unlimited 
success in the light opera tield during the 
last few years. The atmosphere of the 
opera is essential y Ortental. 


“Harvest”? will be played only a | 








The scen- | 


ery and costumes are exact reproductivns | 


of photographs taken in Korea by Burton 
Holmes. 
day, and judging from the demand, the 
first eastern production of this new opera 
will be a conspicuous event. 





World's Fair Visitors | 


May engage pleasant, airy rooms 
in private family, desirable resi- 
dence portion of St. Louis; gas, 
bath, etc. Breakfast served if de- 
sired. Through car at end of 
block for Main Entrance to Fair 
Grounds; time only 10 minutes, 
Reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, address 
INA LIGHT TAYLOR, 
(Former Secretary Iowa E. 8S. A.) 
Care 1406 Mo, Trust Building, 
Sr. Lours, Mo. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 20, who has 
been six months in this country, wants a place 
to do housework where he can learn English. Is 
described as “a good, honest fellow, willing to 
work.” Address Miss EK. L. Brett, 14 Forest St., 
Middleboro’, Mass. 





AN ARMENIAN desires work in a store or 
ina house. Can give good references. Address 
H. K. vanper rian, 107 Gardner st., Lynn, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—A Greek, 27 years old, 
wants any work thathe can do. Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College. with good recommendations for 
character and industry from its president, also 
from employers in this country, for intelligence 
and faithfulness. Understands the care of 
horses; has taught school, worked on the electric 
cars, ete. Does not drink or smoke. Under- 
stands English, French, ancient and modern 
Greek, Armenian avd Turkish, Could act as 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen- 
eral outside man to take care of garden and 

rounds. Address T. Y.,172 South Main Street 

*rovidence, RK. 1. 





GENERAL WORK.—armetian of 25, who 
has been a chemist, a compositor, and a worker 
in a blind-factory, wants housework, farm work, 
orany employment that he can get. Hasa cer- 
tificate as a chemist from the Patriarch at Smyr- 
na, aud from the British Consul at the same 
city. Address D. Farrier, 2 May Place, off Oak 
St., Boston, Mass. 





FARM WORK, — Man who has dene farm 
work in Egypt, can milk and speaks a little Eng- 
lish, wantsa place on a farm Address Charles 
Garabedian, 5 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little hng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 


English lessons. Address George Dikranian, 
care D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass 





4RWENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, furkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
jion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 

Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 
Broussa, Turkey. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 

ways of the be-t. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired, Address Miss Loraine Fou 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.— Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do. Has washed dishes for three weeks at a 
Salvation Army refage. and the 8. A. Captain is 
piease dwith him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 
aln, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind 
of work that he can do this summer, preferably 
inacity. President Lee, of the French-American 
College, where he has studied during the past 
year, writes: “He has proved himself capable, 
faithful and trustworthy I commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.” Speaks English, and writes a 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 





care American 
Litterateur 


PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 
end Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


Seats were placed on sale Mon- | 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urton and Exvizasetu J Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. 8S. A , Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. ° 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 18, 19, 20. 

Rhode Island W. S. A., Providence, Oct. 20. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 

Michigan W. 8. A., Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 

Iowa W. 8S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Maryland W. S. A., at Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw is expected to land on Monday, Aug. 22 





It is recommended that a Memorial Organizatioa Fund, to perpetuate the me mory 
| of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: all 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed in 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists, 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. 

Era Club, New Orleans, $3.00, Warren (O0.) P. E. C., 33.00. 

Baltimore City Club, $3.00, $3.00. Girard (O ) P. E. C.. $1.00, 

Bayonne (N. J.) Political Study Club, $1.00. Niles (O.) P. E. C., $1.00. 

Concord, (N. H.) E. 8. A., $3.90. 

Readers of the Column will observe that two additional clubs bave contributed to 
the Memorial Organization Fund since last week. Both of these are Obio clubs. 
us bear from other clubs in other States! 


Let 





Miss Channing, of Boston, and Miss Gordon, of New Orleans, have lately been 


| added to the list of workers on Bibliography. 








We are glad to report the addition of a new life member to our list. Mr. 
B. Blackwell has contributed $50 to the treasury for life membership for Mrs, 
W. Smith, of Boston. 





Henry 
Judith 
We welcome Mrs, Smith to a place amoung our *‘immortals,” 





Summer is the time of farmers’ picnics, grange meetings, teachers’ 
conventions of Bible societies, Sunday schools, etc. 
lent opportunities for the distribution of literature. 


instil utes, 
All such meetings afford excel- 





There has been some unavoidable delay in commencing the issue of the Political 
Equality Leaflets, aud it now seems wise to wait until after the fall business commit. 
tee meeting of the officers of the N. A. W. S. A. to commence publization. Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell is to edit the leaflets, and we may expect something very good 
—worth the waiting for. 





LUCY STONE BIRTHDAY NOTES, 

Mention was made in a recent letter of the celebration of Lucy Stone’s birthday 
at Rock Valley, Lowa, by the Hull Club. Mrs. Ballard, the president, writes us that 
the meeting was a great success. The attendance was large, the program interesting, 
Roll call was responded to with incidents from the life of Lucy Stone. One new 
member was secured, also one new subscriber to the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 

The Des Moines P. E. C., celebrated the birthday at the home of Mrs. Willis 
Brown. The leading feature of the program was the Lucy Stone eulogy by Mrs. Mary 
Ankeney Hunter, one of the young members, A number of new members were 
secured as a result of the meeting. 

The Evanston ([\j.) League will celebrate Lucy Stone’s birthday Sept. 2nd, Mrs. 
McCulloch writes that Lucy Stone Jived in Evanston for a short time about forty years 
ago, and that they are fortunate in having an old acquaintance of bers with them, 
who will contribute personal reminiscences to the program. 

The Club at Nunda, N. Y., and the Minneapolis P. E. C. have ordered Lucy Stone 
Blotters to be used as souvenirs at their respective memorial meetings. 





We are in receipt of a cheery letter from Mrs, Stockwell, president of the Minne- 
sota W. 8. A., from which the following extracts are made: 


‘‘We held our July meeting out on the lawn at our country home and found we 
could transact business out of doors with lovely greens and flowers before us quite as 
well as within the four walls of the headquarters. A dinner was served at six o’clock, 
consisting largely of fruits and vegetables from our garden. . . . Iam planning to go 
to Portland. I feel as though the middle States along the Mississippi should make 
an extra effort to send good delegations next year, for there will doubtless be a falling 
off of Eastern delegations. . . . The last two issues of Progress are excellent... . 
The notes of encouragement sent from Headquarters to the National Column are4a 
weekly inspiration to me, and Lalways turn first to that page of the JouRNAL. The 
Column is certainly a great indifference dispeller, and its bright, newsy atmosphere is 
suggertive of work for laggards.”’ 


If indeed this Column has made one of its readers feel a greater interest in the 
work and a greater willingness to help, it bas not failed of its mission. 





Ohio reports another new club—this makes five within the year. The last one 
was organized at Springfield by our tried and true Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, who was 
elected its president. How many other State Associations have equally good news 
waiting for our National President when she returna? 





A PERSONAL NOTE 

Iam sorry to write that the only time I[ have disliked National Headquarters 
since they were placed in my charge is the present time. The reason I dislike it is 
because the sea does not roll in front of it and the surf spray and air are not coming 
in at the windows. The little brown river, which we see from our window, and which 
looked beautiful before, is lifeless and sluggish now. Maybe I would not be so dis- 
conteniented if I had any fault to find with the condition of the oftice, but the faith- 
ful left at home did good service in my absence, so that I might have no regrets oF 
extra work upon my,return. What cause but woman suffrage gives us such loyal 
friends and workers? 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey’s bungalow, suited exactly to my personal taste, is situated 
at Point Pleasant, a few miles below Ocean Grove. There is a living room with com- 
fortable chairs and couches, four bedrooms, with good beds and plenty of windows, 4 
second story, which is a fine sleeping place. The porch running across the front and 
sides has hammocks and lounging chairs. There is always a breeze. The sea bathing 
is fine, and the sailing on the river is enough to satisfy the most romantic. Fishing 
for snappers was my special delight. 

Dr. Hussey’s guests were Miss Mills of Syracuse, Miss Watson of Newark, Mrs. 
Sexton of Orange, Miss Craft! of Brooklyn and myself, 

One day we visited Phebe Wright and her nieces, Miss Willetts and Mrs, Graham, 
at Sea Girt. Her cottage is right on the’sea, and her unique garden, planted in the 
sunny places in the pine grove, was most interesting. ‘ 

On the way home I stopped for two days at East Orange to see the home of Dr. 
Hussey, and particularly to visit some of the places where her mother, Cornelia C. 
Hussey, had worked and which she loved. In middle life Mrs. Hussey began to deal 
in real estate, and she was so successful that she bequeathed to our Association 
$10,000 as a result, It was a great pleasure to see Mrs. Hussey’s park and gardens 
and to know that her husband and daughter love them quite as well as she did. 

We also drove to the house where Lucy Stone allowed her daughter's cradle to be 
sold for taxes, when she realized that taxation without representation was a tyranDy 
to which she ought not to submit. 


FROM MRS. UPTON, 
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